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NUMEROUS are the Treatiſes written 
on the preſent ſubject ; few of thera, how- 
ever, have fairly reſulted from Pradice, 
and therefore it is little to be wondeted, 
that they have been found erroneous and 
deficient, and liable to miſlead in the moſt 
eſſential particulars. 


The following ſheets are intended ta ex- 
hibit the cultivation of fruit · tree: on an 
improved, and, at the ſame time, on a 
conciſe plan, according to the true ſucceſs- 
ful practice of our moſt eminent Garden- 
ers, in raiſing and forwarding every fpe- 
cies of Walk- Trees, Eſpaliers, and Stand- 

ars, to their full perfection of beating. 

With regard te the Method purſued, it 

- may be allowable to obſerve, that the di- 

rections, concerning the reſpecttve articles, 

are not confaſedby ſcattered: up and down, 
in diftane parts of the work, vor are the . 
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operations belonging to os, confounded 
withthoſe'of another: in this Manual the 
reader will find every Fruit-tree ſeparate- 
ly and completely treated of, as to its Bo- 
tanic Claſs and Genus, its Growth, Mode 
of Bearing, Flowers, Fruit, and time of 


Ripening; its method of Propagation by 


Grafting, Budding, Layers, Cuttings, 
Suckers, or Seeds; and the different 
Stocks ſuitable ro the particular nature of 
the Tree, with regard to Grafting and 
Budding. All which are pointed out un- 
der the name of that Fruit-tree to > which | 


oy 3 belong. 


As Wall and l 
gular care in the different operations of 
Pruning and Fraining, both in Summer 
and in Winter, theſe works are here ex- 
plained with reſpect to the different ſtages 
of growth, and order of bearing. 


Concerning common Standards, the 
reader will alſo find ample directions: theſe 
do not require, indeed, like Walktrees, a 

general 


r 
general pruning; a ſtric attention, how- 
ever, as well to their early growth, as to 


their advanced fiate, being her, 
_ were not to be omitted. + * 
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The favourable reception of a former 


Work has encouraged its author to * 
mit to the lovers of Gardening, this his 
Practice in the Culture of Fruit- trees. In- 
deed, even after ſome of the ſheets were 
printed off, his idea, of its bulk had not 
extended beyond the limits of a pam- 
phlet : he was not aware, that by print- 
ing merely from Practice, before he had 
planned his Treatiſe in Manuſcript, he 
was liable (as it has now happened) to en- 
creaſe his Pamphlet to a Vol un. 


* Every Man his oxon Gardener, ſeven Editions of which 
Fe have been printed. This Work, from a diffidence in the wri- 
ter, was firſt publiſhed as the production of * Thomas Mawe, 
Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Leeds, and other Garden- 
ers: It was however entirely written by the auther of the 
following ſheets ; whoſe claira has ſince been, in ſame meaſure, 
aſſerted, by ſubjoining to the. Title-page of the latter Edition, 
the name of Joun ABSAKCKOMBIE, to the more — 

of Mr. Maws. 


(iy) | 
He has only to hope, as general utility 


was his firft motive to both thefe publica- 
tions, that he ſhall not be accufed of pre- 
ſumption, if he flatters himfelf that his 
labours in both will be equally accept- 
able. 


Con 
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ALMOND TREE. 


T HE Almond is eminent both as a fruit 
tree, and for ornamenting the ſhrubbery, 
&c, early in ſpring, when in full bloom; 
and is the original of the ancieat genus 
Amygdalus, which, by the botanic charac- 
ters of the flowers, comprehends allo the 
Peach and Nectarine, as ſpecies and varie- - 
ties of the ſame family or genus; all of 
which belong alſo to the claſs and order, 
Tcoſandria monogyma, i. e. flowers contain- 


ing twenty or more ſtamina and one ſtyle. 


The botaniſts admit but of one real ſpe- 
cies of the common Almond Tree, which 
they term 


B Amyg dalus 
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 Amygdalus communis, cou Mox Al Moxp; 
and is botanically deſcribed, Amyędalus 
with ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leaves, having glands 
at the baſe : and with flowers moſtly in pairs, 
futing clgſe to the branches, ſucceeded by large 
oval, downy, tough fruit, containing kernels, 
comprehending ſeveral eminent varieties, 
diſtinguiſhed by the following names and 

properties, viz. _ 
1 Common Almond with a bitter ker- 

2 Sweet-kernelled Almond. 

3 Sweet Jordan Almond, large and ſu- 
perior in goodneſs. 

4 Tender-fhelled Almond. 

5 Hard-ſhelled Almond. 

The fruit, in general, of the Almond 
tree is valued only for the kernel incloſed 
in its centre in a ſtone or nut, it being the 
only edible part; and is by many greatly 
eſteemed as a choice deſert fruit to eat, as 
well as for various domeſtic purpoſes. 


(-$. 3 
Conſidered as a fruit tree, the Almond 


in all its varieties, deſerves a place in 4 
- moſt every garden, to encreaſe the variety 


of eatable fruits, eſpecially as ſtandard 


and half ſtandard trees, in which they 


will alſo adorn the premiſes very conſpi- 
cuouſly in ſpring, during their general 
bloom, and ſupply us with annual crops 
of Fruit without trouble; ripening in _— 
tember. 


The trees generally aſſume but a mode- 
rate growth, obtaining from fifteen to 
twenty feet ſtature, dividing regularly in- 
to many branches, and emitting nume- 
rous ſtraight ſhoots annually , the whole 
forming a large full head, adorned with 
long ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and pale-red 
flowers, having five petals, producing 
flowers and fruit, moſtly on young wood 


- of a year or two old, immediately from 


the eyes of the ſhoot. 


They flower early in Spring, before the 
leaves; ariſing in a vaſt profuſion all along 
B 2 the 
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the young branches at almoſt every eye, 
ſucceeded by large oval downy fruit, con- 
ſiſting of a thick tough pulp, including an 
oblong nut or ſtone, containing one ker- 
nel, which is the Almond, and the only 
eſculent part, as before obſerved; the 
whole arriving to maturity in September; 
the outer tough cover ſplits open, and diſ- 
charges the ſtone, with the kernel there- 


in, which is fit both for immediate eating, 


and to be kept for future uſe. 


The trees are all hardy enough to ſuc- 
ceed in any common ſoil of our gardens, 
in almoſt any ſituation and expoſure ; and 
in favourable ſprings, when their early 
bloſſom is not deſtroyed by froſt, they ge- 
nerally produce abundant crops of fruit. 
However, when deſigned as fruit trees, 
they ſnould generally be indulged with a 
ſheltered ſunny ſituation, 


They are employed principally as ſtand- 
ards and half ſtandards, trained with 
ſtraight ſingle ſtems, ſix or ſeven feet 

| high 
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high for full ſtandards, and four or five 
for half- ſtandards, branching out at theſe 


reſpective heighgs, all around into regular 
heads, planted *at twenty or thirty feet 
diſtance, and ſuffered to-extend every 
way nearly according to their natural or- 
der of growth ; though, for variety ſome- 
times a few trees are cultivated, as dwarfs, 
for walls and eſpaliers, and trained in the 
order of wall trees, &c. nearly as directed 
for Peaches and Nectarines, and in which 
they often furniſh larger and forwarder 
fruit than on ſtandards. 


Obſerving, that as this tree bears prin- 
cipally on the young wood, we, in per- 
forming the occaſional prunings, muſt 
carefully preſerve a general ſupply of each 
year's ſhoots, as ſucceſſion bearers; as in 
peaches, &c. 
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The Method of Propagating them, both as 
Standards and Dwarfs. 


The method of propagating Almond 
Trees, is both by ſowing the ſtones of the 
fruit, and by inoculating buds of the ap- 
proved forts upon ſtocks of the Plum, 
Peach, or Almond; but as the ſeedlings 
generally vary to different ſorts, the bud- 
ding or inoculation is the only method by 
which we can continue the varieties per- 
manent with certainty; and they alſo 
ſooner attain a fruitful ſtate, 


Take, however, both the methods of 
raiſing them, as follows: 


B SzRD.—Procure a quantity of the 
ſtones of the beſt Almonds that are well 
ripened in Autumn, and either proceed 
to ſow them in October or November, if 
quite dry ground, or preſerve them in 
ſand, in the dry, till February, preparing 
for their reception a ſpot cf any good light 
ground, and drill in the ſtones two inches 
deep, in rows a foot aſunder; and when 

: the 
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the young plants are a year or two old, 
plant them out in Autumn or Spring, with 
the ſpade or dibble, in nurfery lines, a yard 
diſtance, and half that diſtance in each 
row. Train thoſe deſigned for ſtandards, 
with tall ſingle ſtems, from five to ſeven 
or eight feet high, by pruning off all fide 
ſhoots to the height intended; then juſt top 
them with your knife at the proper height, 
either as full or half ſtandards, to force out 
a ſet of branches more regularly in the 
part required to give the head its firſt re- 
gular form; afterwards let them branch 
out in their own way, and form a full head. 
But if any are intended to form dwarfs for 
walls, &c. they may be topped in their 
minor growth within a foot of the ground, 
to obtain branches below te cover the wall 
and eſpalier regularly from the bottom, 
and rained as hereafter directed, 


But when any of theſe ſeedling Almonds 
are intended as ſtocks in which to bud any 


of the approved varieties, they muſt not 
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be topped or headed, but trained ſtraight 
up till after the budding is performed. 


By BuppixG or Inoculation.— The pro- 
pagation of Almonds by budding is effed- 
ed by introducing buds of the approved 
varieties into Plum, Peach, or Almond 
ſtocks, raiſed from the ſtones of the fruit, 
as directed above in raiſing the ſeedling 
Almonds, and planted out in nurſery- rows 
a yard aſunder, in order to be trained to the 
proper fizes for the reception of the buds. 


If for ſtandards, may either uſe low 
ſtocks of two or three feet in height, in or- 
der for the bud to be inſerted near the 
ground, and the firſt ſhoot trained up. for 
a ſtem; or the ſtocks may be previouſly 
run up to ſtems the proper height, from 
five to fix or ſeven feet, to receive the bud 
near the top, at the height proper to form 
the firſt branches of the head—But - 


When deſigned as wall or eſpalier trees, 
ſtocks of two or three feet ſtems are ſuf- 
ficient, 


699 
ficient, as the budding muſt be performed 
within half a foot of the ground. 


Thus, the ſtocks being ready, the bud- 
ding is performed in July, in the uſual me- 
thod (ee Budding )and in the Spring follow- 
ing the buds ſhoot forth, each one ſtrong 
ſhoot attaining two or three feet in length 
by Autumn, and commences the new tree. 


Then the firſt ſhoot from the budding 
is to be managed, as the caſe requires, to 
give the trees their firſt proper form. If 
ſuch ſtandards that are budded low in the 
ſtock, the firſt ſhoot muſt be run ſtraight 
up to form a ſtem of proper height; but if 
the ſtandards are budded at top of the 
ſtock, and this forms the ſtem, the ſaid 
firſt ſhoots ſhould, generally, either the - 
fame Summer in June, or in March follow- 
ing, be headed down to fix or eight inches; 
as alſo thoſe of the dwarf trees, to force 
out from the lower eyes a ſupply of three, 
four, or more new ſhoots near the top of 


the ſtem, to commence the head in its firſt 
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regular formation. After this, generally 


permit the ſtandards to branch in their na- 


tural way; and let the dwarfs have their 
branches trained horizontally to ſtakes, 
while in the nurſery, afterwards to the 


wall or eſpalier. 


'The trees thus raiſed, ſhould, when from 
one or two to five or ſix years old, have 
their final tranſplantation into the garden 
or orchard, c. 


Plantmg, and general Culture, 


As to planting, the proper ſeaſon for 
this is any time from the end of October 
till March, in open weather; having the 
trees dug up carefully in the nurſery with 
all the roots poſſible, and of which prune 
off only broken parts, and any ill- placed 
rambling ſhoots of the head ; then open- 
ing capacious pits for their reception, 
twenty or thirty feet diſtance for the 
ſtandards, and fifteen or eighteen for the 
wall and eſpalier trees, plant them with 
due care, and a pot of water given to each 
Uee 
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tree will ſettle the earth properly, and pro- 
mote their rooting. See Planting. 


Then with reſpe& to the general cul- 
ture in the WY &c. obſerve as fol- 
lows: 


Firſt, in regard to the ſtandards ; they 
having had their firſt ſhoots ſhortened in 
the nurſery as directed, and thereby ob- 
tained ſeveral well-placed branches near 
the top of the ſtem, to adorn the head 
with a regular ſhape, ſhould now ſuffer 
the whole to branch out freely every way, 
and only juſt reform with your knife any 
very irregular- placed branch, and long 
rambler, or thin out occaſional crowded 
wood, leaving always the general ſupply 
of regular branches entire, and ſuffered 
to ſhoot according to nature. 


Next, with regard to the wall and eſ- 
ſhoots from the budding headed down in 
the Spring, as already directed, and hav- 

ing 
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ing obtained three, four, or more regu- 
lar branches near the bottom, train them 
horizontally to the wall, equally to the 
right and left, at full length all Summer; 
and in Winter or Spring following may 
prune them to ten or twelve inches, to 
promote a farther neceſſary ſupply of fix, 
eight, or more, regular branches below, 
training them as above, after which they 
need not be pruned ſo ſhort, but conti- 
nue encreaſing the number of horizontals 
every year, trained five or ſix inches diſ- 
tance, till they cover the aſſigned ſpace _ 
of walling and wg in a regular ex- 
panſion. 


And, as the trees thus trained will 
throw out numerous uſeleſs ſhoots every 
Summer, they will accordingly require a 
general pruning and training every Sum- 
mer and Winter, in common with other 
wall and eſpalier trees; in order, both 
to retrench cloſe the ſuperfluous young 
wood, all fore-right, and other irregular 

* ſhoots 
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ſhoots of each year, that cannot be 
trained in. Therefore, going over the 
trees timeouſly 'every Summer, rub or 
prune off cloſe all the above evidently 
uſeleſs growths; ſelecting at the ſame 
time a ſufficient general ſupply of the re- 
gular ſide ſhoots for ſucceſſion bearers, 
and trained at full length till Winter : 
Then in Winter pruning, chuſing a full 
ſupply of the beſt ſit uated of the laſt 
Summer ſhoots in every part, let all the 
others that are not wanted be cut away 
quite cloſe: likewiſe, at this pruning, cut 
out part of all the old horizontals or for- 
mer bearers, down to the beſt placed 
young ſhoots they ſupport ; and the gene- 
ral ſupply of young wood, now retained 
at four or five inches diſtance, ſhould ge- 
nerally in this, the Winter pruning, be 
moſtly ſhortened, more or leſs, the ſmall- 
er ſhoots to eight or ten inches, and the 
ſtronger ones to twelve, fifteen, or eigh- 
teen inches, or two feet long, or more, 
according to their ſtrength, to promote 

— = 
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their producing more certainly a requiſite 
ſupply of lateral ſhoots next Summer 
from the lower eyes, properly ſituated to 
train in for ſucceſſion bearers, as in the 
Apricot, Peach, and other trees, that bear 
principally on the young wood. ( See . 
peaches, c.) 


Then, as ſoon as ever a tree is thus 
Winter-pruned, let the whole be directly 
nailed regularly to the wall, or tied to the 
eſpalier, ranging the branches horizontally 
and equally to both ſides, as before, four, 
fave, or ſix inches a no where croſ- 
ſing, but all laid parallel or beſide one 
another, at theſe diftances, and faſtened 
along as ſtraight and neat as poſſible. 
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APPLE TRE E. 


Tusk Apple is juſtly eſteemed the beſt 
fruit- tree in the world, for the great value 
of its moſt excellent fruit, for numerous 
important domeſtic uſes all the year round, 
and comprehends varieties without end, 
all the off ſpring of one original ſpecies, 
which by the botaniſts, is retained as a 
ſpecies of Pyrus, or Pear- tree, their mode 
of bearing, and botanic characters of the 
flowers, &c. being exactly ſimilar; and 
although the fruit differs in external form, 
yet they perfectly correſpond internally; 
but the Apple, however, was long conſi- 
dered as a diſtinct family, or genus, un- 
der the title of Malus, till, by the laws of 
modern botany, it was ranged as a ſpecies 
only of the genus Pyrus aforeſaid ; and 
they both belong to the claſs and order 
Tcoſandria Prntagynia, i. e. flowers having 
twenty or more ſtamina, and five ſtyles. 


There 
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There 1s only one real ſpecies of the 
common Apple tree, comprehending ma- 
ny varieties, and is by the botaniſts en- 
titled, | 


Pyrus Malus, i. e. the ApPII TREE. 
and is botanically deſcribed—ZPyrus with 
oval ſawed leaves, and the flowers produced 
in cloſe-fittmg umbels, ſucceeded by large 
round and oblongiſh fruit, concave at the 
baſe ; this being the ſpecific diſtinction of 
the Apple-tree. It compriſes numerous 
varieties, differing; both in the fize of the 
trees in theic general growth, as well as in 
the ſtreagth of the ſhoots, ſize and colour 
of the leaves; but more conſpicuouſly in 
the ſize, ſhape, colour, qualities, and times 
of ripening of the fruit; the varieties of 
which, no doubt, amount to ſome hun- 
dreds. 


However, in reſpect to the fruit, we 
| ſhall exhibit a catalogue of only the prin- 
cipal well-approved forts, and ſuch that 
are known and readily obtained in all the 
public 


E 
public nurſeries, by the names annexed in 
the following lift, which exhibits alſo their 
time of ripening. Re 


JexnNETiNG, or June-eating Apple. Fuly. 
CopLin. July till Sept. | 
MaxcarerT ArpleE, Auguſt. 

Quince AreLE. September. 

KenTisH CopLin, large. Aug. and Sept. 
SUMMER PEARMAIN, Aug. and Sept. 
SCARLET PEARMAIN. Aug. and Sept. 
GoLpen RENNET. Sept. and Oct. &c. 
Gol DEN Russ ET. Sept. and Oct. Oc. 
SUMMER REMBOURGE. Aug. and Sept. 
SUMMER CALVILLE. Aug. and Sept. 
Rep AuTuUmMN CALVILLE. Sept. and Oct. 
WuITE AuTUMN CALVILLE.Sept.C OF. 
GoLpen Pieein. Sept. Of. and Winter. 
AROMATIC Pieein. October, Sc. 
Write RENNET. Oclober, Cc. 
Eoan's PEARMAIN. Sept. and Oct. 
ROYAL PEARMAIN. Sept. and Oc. 
Viouert AepLE. Oda. and M inter. 
NoxeAREIL. O#. Nov. Winter, Sc. 
LARGE NoNPAREIL. O4. and Nov. 


\ 
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RoyaL Russ ET. Of. till Spring. 
RENNET GRISR. Of. and I inter. 
MonsTrous RexxeT. Oc. Nov. Se. 
WureLer's Russ ET. Of, and Winter. 
KExrIsH Piri. Oclaber, Se. 
CouRpEN DU, or HanGinG Bop, Sep- 

tember, October, Qc. 
HoLLAND Pieein. O#. Nov. Cc. 
KirTox PrepiNn. Sept. and Oct. 
WINTER GrEENniNG. Od. and Winter. 
Aniss AepLze. Sept. Oftober, Sc. 
_ Orance Preein. Sept. Oct. Sc. 
WixrER PEARMAIN. Oftober, Ec. 
PiLE's RussET. October till Spring. 
STONE Pippin. Od. and Nov. till Summer. 
EMBROIDERED APPLE. Oftober, Ac. 
Gazy LeapincToN. Sept. Of. Sc. 
LEeaTHER-coaT RussET, October and 

Winter. | 

ONE-SUCH. September, October, Sc. 
WINTER QueeninG. Of. Nov, Sc. 
PoMME D'ArI. Sept. Of. and Winter. 
CAr's Heap. September and Oclaber. 
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Wält Cos rix. September and October. 


LEMON Piepin. Oclaber, Sc. 


To the above varieties may alſo be add - 
ed the Hilding, or Crab-Apple, and the 
Paradiſe, or Dygarf- Apple But 

The Crab Apple, ſuppoſed the original, 
or parent ſpecies of the whole, is valued 
only principally to raiſe for ſtocks, on 


which to ingraft the cultivated apples; 


and for the fruit, to make verjuice. 


And the Paradiſe Apple, which is of ve- 
ry dwarfiſn growth, is chiefly uſed only 
for ſtocks to graft upon, to form very 


low dwarf trees, as we ſhall have occaſion 
to mention. 


Thus we may obſerve, by the forego- Fei 


ing liſt, the varieties of Apples are very 
great; and there are ſtill a much greater 
variety than here mentioned, but thoſe 
are the beſt we can recommend ; and of 
which, about fifteen or twenty different 
ſorts, that follow one another ſucceſſively 

in 
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in rerfoltion, may be ſufficient to furniſh 
a ſupply the year round ; however, where 
there is full ſcope of conan, a perſon 
may indulge his fancy with a more con- 
fcrable variety, chooling a proper col- 
lection both of Summer and Winter 
kinds, but moſt of the latter, for general 
uſe; the trees of all which may be had at 
the public nurſeries, in the greateſt per- 
fection, both ſtandards, and eſpaliers, 
&c. and may be all eaſily raiſed by graft- 
ing, as hereafter directed. 


The Apple tree grows twenty feet 
high, or more, with a large ſpreading 
head, and produces its flowers and fruit 
upon ſpurs, ſhort robuſt ſhoots, half an 
inch or an inch long, iſſuing from the 
branches of from two or three, to many 
years old, appearing firſt towards the 
upper parts; ſo the branches muſt never 


be ſhortened in the general courſe 1 


pruning. 
The 


C003 


The trees are very hardy, ſucceed in 
any common foil of a garden or orchard, 
or in any ſituation where it is not very 
wet, which we ſhould abandon, for they 
do not proſper in low wet ground; ge- 
nerally allotting them an open expoſure, 
free to the ſun and air, 


They ſucceed both as ſtandard trees, 
half-ſtandards, and in eſpaliers; but we 
rarely indulge them with a wall, as they 
ripen their fruit abundantly well without 
that aſſiſtance, In eſpaliers, however, we 
ſhould generally allot a good collection of 
the beſt Eating Apples, as in that order 
of training they commonly attain ſuperior 
perfection, in regard to fize and beauty, 
than on common ſtandard trees; but all 
the ſorts alſo acquire perfect maturity on 
ſtandards; and it is the common full 
ſtandard trees, that furniſh us with the 
principal ſupply of all forts of Apples for 
general uſe, being planted in ranges in the 
garden or orchard, thirty or forty feet diſ- 

| tance, 
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tance, and permitted to branch out every 
way according to nature; and the efpalier 
trees, planted twenty feet diſtance, with 
their branches ranged horizontally to the 
trellis, always at full length, becauſe ſhort- 
ening thoſe trees would cut away the ve- 
ry firſt bearing parts, and retard their 
bearing, eſpecially as they begin bearing 
firſt towards the ends of the branches. 


The full ſtandards are retained with 
tall upright ſtems, ſix or ſeven feet high, 
before permitted to branch out to form 
the head, and are the proper trees for ge- 
neral culture as ſtandards. And half 
ſtandards are trained with ſtems only 
three, four, or five feet high, then ſuf- 
fered to branch out that height, and form 
the head. 


But dwarf trees for eſpaliers, &c. are 
trained with low ſtems, only ten or twelve 
inches high, in order that they may form 
branches near the ground, to cover the 
whole eſpalier from the bottom to top. 


And 
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And dwarf ſtandards are alſo trained 
with low ſtems, only a foot or two high, 
for (mall gardens, and by way of va- 
riety. TR 


Method of Propagation. 


With regard to the method of propa- 
gating Apple-trees, all the different vari- 
eties having been firſt obtained accident- 
ally from ſeed, and as they rarely come 


to the ſame ſorts again by that method of 


propagation, the approved * ſorts thereof 
are propagated, and continued permanent, 
only by grafting ſhoots of them into any 
kind of the common Apple, or Crab; 
ſtocks raiſed from the kernels of the fruit, 
for all common ſtandards- and eſpalier 
trees; alſo, occaſtonally, upon Codlin 
ſtocks, raiſed from ſuckers, cuttings, and 
layers, to form moderate ſtandards, eſ- 
paliers, and dwarf ſtandards; and on 
Paradiſe ſtocks to have very dwarf trees, 


to 
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to accommodate ſmall gardens, and for 
curioſity. 


All ſtocks, raiſed from any kind of cul- 
tivated Apples, are called free ſtocks, to 
diſtinguiſh them from crab ſtocks, and 


from the dwarf ſtocks of the Codlin and 
Paradiſe Apple. 


Having obſerved thus far, let the ſupply 
of common ſtocks for general grafting, for 
common ſtandards and eſpalier trees, be 
| _ raifed from the kernels of any fort of 
\# Apples or crabs, aforeſaid, ſowed in Au- 
1 tumn, Winter, or Spring, in beds of light 

earth, drilled or bedded in an inch deep; 
(fee Stocks) they will come up in the 
Spring; and in Autumn, or Spring fol- 
lowing, plant out the ſtrongeſt in nurſery 
rows, a yard aſunder ; here trained three 
or four years, or till ſeven feet high for 
full, and four or five for half ſtandards, 
and for eſpaliers and other dwarf trees, 
| two or three feet high is ſufficient ; though - 
1 | ſometimes 
| 
| 
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ſometimes ſtandards are alſo grafted on 
low ſtocks near the ground, and the firſt 


ſhoot from the graft trained up the proper 
height for a ſtem. 


The — is — in March, 
by whip-grafting for ſmall ſtocks, and 
cleft-grafting for larger; cutting the grafts 
from trees noted for bearing the beſt fruit, 
and proceed to ingraft them in the uſual 
method; (ſee Grafting) previouſly head- 
ing the ſtocks; the ſtandards, at from 
four to five or ſix feet height, and eſpa- 
liers and other dwarfs within fix or eight 
inches of the ground; ſo inſerting the 
graft at top, one in each ſtock, they will 
all ſhoot forth the ſame year, each three, 
four or more ſhoots effecting the firſt for- 
mation of the head, which you will form 
for the purpoſes intended, whether they 
remain in the nurſery, or tranſplanted 


8 


into the garden at a year old. 


Such, for example, the "NINA if tur- 
niſhed with four or more regular ſhoots in 
C the 
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the head, they may either have the ſaid 
firſt ſhoots remain entire, if you would 


have them form a more erect and lofty 


head; or, if the preſent firſt ſhoots are not 
ſufficient to give the head its proper form, 
may ſhorten them in Spring following to 


five or ſix eyes, to force out more branches 


the enſuing Summer, near the top of the 
ſtem, if you deſign them to form a lower, 
more full, and wide ſpreading head ; after 
this, however, permit the whole to branch 
out every way at full length, and they will 
thus form a bearing ſtate in two or three 
years. 


And as to the eſpaliers and dwarf ſtand- 
ards, it is generally adviſable to ſhorten all 
the firſt ſhoots from the graft, in March 
following, to five or ſix inches, to obtain 
a good ſupply of lower branches in Sum- 
mer, to form the head more full and re- 
gular, quite from the bottom ; afterwards 
trained generally all at full length. Thoſe 
of the eſpalier trees ranged equally to both 


ſides 
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ſides horizontally to ſtakes, diſplacing any 
fore-right; irregular ſhoots that cannot be 
trained in with regularity : and the regu- 
lar trained branches being continued al- 
ways at full length, they in two or three 
years emit many fruit ſpurs, and com- 
mence bearers. See their General Culture. 


Thus the young trees, both ſtandards 
and eſpaliers, when from one or two to 
three or four years old, are proper for final 
tranſplantation into the garden or orchard, 
&c. as below. 


Planting them in the garden, &c. 

As juſt above obſerved, Apple-trees of 
from one or two to three or four years old 
from grafting, having formed good heads, 
furniſhed with-ſeveral branches, are more 
eligible than older trees for planing ; and 
the proper planting ſeaſon is any time 
from November till March, in open wea- 

. ther, 
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At the proper time let the trees be dig- 
ged up in the nurſery, with all the roots as 
entire as poſſible, pruning off only broken 
parts, and leave the head wholly entire, 
except juſt retrenching any ill-placed 
ſhoot, not conſiſtent with the general form; 
then plant them according to the uſual me- 
thod ; (ſee Planting) the full ſtandards thir- 
ty or forty feet diſtance, both in the gar- 
den and orchard, the half ſtandards not 
leſs than twenty five feet aſunder, and the 
eſpalier trees twenty feet diſtance at leaſt, 
with their branches ranging the way of the 
eſpaliers; but if grafted on free or crab 
ſtocks, twenty five feet is not too much; 
and thoſe upon codlin ſtocks, not leſs than 
ſixteen or eighteen feet diſtance ; but thoſe 
that are on paradiſe ſtocks, fifteen feet 
may be ſufficient : the ſame rules are to be 


obſerved in planting dwarf ſtandards. 


As ſoon as planted, let the high ſtand- 
ards be properly ſupported with ſtakes, 
and faſten the branches of the eſpalier 

| trees 


CF. 
trees along to the trellis or ſtakes of the 
eſpalier. (See Planiing.) 


General Culture of Pruning, &c. 


Firſt in reſpect to pruning of ſtandard 
Apples: they having formed heads fur- 
niſhed with ſeveral regular branches, ex- 
tending each way, by the rules obſerved in 
their nurſery culture, ſhould generally pro- 
ceed with the whole at full length, branch- 
ing out freely every way around to their 
full extent, and form a full ſpreading 
head; and thus they will naturally emit 
numerous fruit ſpurs all along the ſides of 
the branches as they advance in length, 
and bear abundantly without trouble of. 
much pruning ; for ſtandards having full 
ſcope to branch out fully on all ſides, re- 
quire but only a trifling pruning, probably 
once in ſeveral years, juſt to retrench any 
very ill-placed branch that grows ank- 
wardly acroſs the others, &c. reduce long 
ramblers and low ſtragglers, or occaſion- 
ally to thin ſuch as crowd or confuſe the 


"02 head 
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head conſiderably, and caſual worn-out 
barren branches, and all decayed wood, 
cutting cloſe, either to their origin, or 
down to ſome commodious lower ſhoot 
or branch, as it ſhall ſeem convenient, 
and to cut out alſo all ſuckers or ſhoots 
from the ſide of the ſtem, or that riſe in the 
middle of the head. See Pruning Standards. 


But as to the eſpalier Apple trees, they 
being limited to a certain ſpace, both in 
height and extent ſideways, having their 
branches trained at regular diſtances, and 
as they will annually produce many more 
ſhoots than are wanted, or can be trained, 
conſiſtent with the general regularity, they 
conſequently require a general pruning and 
training every year, to retrench the re- 
dundant and irregular wood, and to train 
in occaſional new ſupplies where wanted. 


In the infant ſtate of eſpalier trees, our 
principal care is to procure a good ſpread 
of lower branches to furniſh a proper baſis, 

as it were to ſupply others regularly up- 
ward, 


(I -3 
ward, to cover the eſpalier equally from 
bottom to top, with bearers, which de- 
pends wholly on the firſt and ſecond year's 
pruning, by ſhortening the firſt ſhoots 
more or leſs, as directed in the nurſery ; 
ſo that ſuppoſing the new planted trees 
are only one year old from grafting, and 
their firſt ſhoots or head entire, not being 
ſhortened in the nurſery as directed, it 
muſt now be done in the Spring, cutting 
each ſhoots to five or fix inches, as dire&- 
ed in the nurſery culture, to obtain a more 
abundant and regular ſupply of branches 
below, conſiſting of fix, eight, or more, 
ranging regularly the way of the eſpalier. 


But, if the young trees were previouſly 
headed once or twice in the nurſery, as 
there adviſed, and thereby furniſhed a 
proper ſupply of lower laterals, forming a 
regular ſpread of eight or more branches, 
near the bottom, as aforeſaid, we need 
not practiſe pruning ſhort hereafter, as 
having now obtained a good foundation 

below, they will generally afford a ſuffici- 
2 "77 Tag ent 
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ent ſupply gradually to fill the eſpalier 
upward. 


In this caſe it is adviſable to train the 
whole now principally at full length, hori- 
zontally along to the eſpalier, for bearers, 
ranging an equal number to both ſides, 
five or ſix, inches aſunder, tying the 
branches cloſe to the trellis; and, as they 
advance in growth, ſtill continue them at 
full length; for ſhortening would retard 
their bearing and force out uſeleſs wood ; 
ſo only ſhortening an occaſional ſhoot, 
where wood is wanted to fill a vacancy, 
being either pinched down to a few eyes 
early the ſame Summer, or cut ſhort in 
Spring, to force out three or fotir ſhoots 


below. 


In this manner continue increaſing the 
ſupply of horizontals or bearers annually 
upward, at the above diſtance, one above 
another, till-they by degrees cover the eſ- 
palier regularly to the top, at the ſame 
time being careful to retrench all ſuperflu- 

ous 
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ous and irregular wood of each year, as di- 
rected below, taking them off always quite 
cloſe, faſtening the regular branches al- 
ways ſtraight and horizontally to the ef- 
palier. | 


Thus, the branches being trained always 
at full length, they will foon all emit nu- 
merous fruit ſpurs, and bear plentifully, 
and will continue increaſing the ſupply of 
fruit ſpurs as they advance, and the ſame 


branches continue improving in bearing 


for many years. 
Their General Pruning in Eſpaliers. 


| Remembering, as the ſame branches 
continue fruitful many years, no general 
ſupply of wood is wanted annually, after 
the trees are fully trained, as in Almonds, 
Peaches, and Nectarines, &c. which bear 
only on young ſhoots of a year old, but 


only now and then a ſhoot retained here 


and there, as hereafter explained. 
C5 Remark, 
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Remark, likewiſe, in the general pru- 
ning of theſe trees, never to ſhorten the 
branches, becauſe, as they bear firſt to- 
wards the extreme parts, and encreaſe the 


number of fruit ſpurs as they advance in 


length, that, if ſhortened, would cut away 
the very firſt bearing parts, and every 
ſhortening would retard their bearing two 
years, beſides promoting a great luxurian- 
cy, and in the places where fruit ſpurs 
would have likewiſe appeared, fend forth 
numerous ſtrong uſeleſs wood, and no 
fruit. 


Eſpalier Apple trees, in general, require 
pruning and training every Summer and 
Winter to preſerve the regular form, &c. 
by retrenching the redundant, and train- 
ing in the proper growths. | 


The Summer pruning is requiſite in or- 
der to reform the irregularities of the ſame 
year's growth, ſo ſhould begin to go over 
the trees in May, or early in June, before 
the ſhoots of the year are much advanced, 

and 
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and carefully prune out all the fore-right, 
and evidently ſuperabundant and unneceſ- 
ſary young ſhoots, retrenching them quite 
cloſe; which, if begun early before the 
ſhoots become woody, may be effected 
with the thumb, otherwiſe muſt ule the 
knife; being careful to leave the termi- 
nating ſhoot of every horizontal or bearer 
entire, where there is room to extend 
them, and reſerve here and there a well 
placed ſtrong ſhoot towards the lower 
parts, at full length, eſpecially where there 
is any apparent defect or vacancy, or if 
none, it is proper to leave ſome good fide 
ſhoots in different parts, till Winter pru- 
ning, in caſe of any unforeſeen vacancy ; 

and if then not wanted, are eafily retrench- 
ed: training at the preſent the whole re- 
ſerved ſupply cloſe to the eſpalier; and 
continue them ſo with the greateſt regu- 
larity all the Summer, by reviewing them 
frequently during the Summer's growth, 
to retrench all after-ſhoots, reform occafi- 
onal irregularities, and to train in the re- 
ſerved ſhoots as they advance in length. 


It 


1 
It is highly ad viſable to begin the Sum- 
mer pruning, &c. of eſpalier trees, early 
in the ſeaſon : as the work is then not on- 
ly more eaſily performed with expedition 
and truth, either by rubbing off the buds. 
when quite young, or by pruning with the 
knife the more advanced ſhoots, but it 
alſo contributes exceedingly to the proſ- 
perity of the fruit in general, as well as to 
the beauty and regularity of the trees du- 
ring their Summer's growth. 


The Winter pruning may be performed 
any time from the fall of the leaf, in No- 
vember, until March, and conſiſts of a 
general reform, where neceſſary, both of 
pruning and training; previouſly remark- 
ing, as before obſerved, that, as the ſame 
bearing branches remain fruitful many 
years, they muſt be every where preſerved 
while they ſupport a good bearing ſtate ; 
and only introduce a ſupply of new bear- 
ers occaſionally ; as below, 


So 


(.9 ): 
So that in the operation of Winter pru- 
ning eſpalier Apples, we muſt examine 
both the general bearers, and the occaſi- 
onal reſerve of the laft Summer's wood; 
that if any d orn- out, or naked old wood, 
not furniſhed good fruit ſpurs, occurs, 
now is the time to retrench it, by pruning 
down to ſome more eligible lower branch, 
or young ſhoot, properly ſituated to ſup- 
ply its place, or where the general branches 
are too much crowded, ſhould alſo at this 
ſeaſon thin out the moſt irregular, and cut 
out dead wood; at the ſame time, if there 
are any vacancies, retain ſome contiguous 
| ſide ſhoots reſerved in Summer, to ſupply 
the deficiencies, or if any good ſhoot of- 
fers towards the bottom contiguous to very 
old branches, it may be trained up be- 
tween, to a bearing ſtate, to be ready 
when wanted; all other young ſhoots re- 
tained laſt Summer, not now wanted for a 
ſupply of wood, either to increaſe the re- 
quiſite ſpread of bearers, or to fill any ca- 
ſual vacant ſpace, muſt be cut clean out 
. cloſe 
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cloſe to their origin, leaving no ſtump, be- 
ing careful, however, to preſerve the ter- 


minating or leading ſhoot of every hori- 


zontal or bearer generally entire, and ex- 
tended in length as far as the allotted 
ſpace will admit ; i 


Likewiſe preſerve with the greateſt care 
all the fruit ſpurs in every part, except 
any are become very old and barren, or 
project too conſiderably fore-right, which 
retrench cloſe; 


And all cluſters of large ragged uſeleſs 
ſpurs, formed by the remaining ſtumps of 
ſhortened ſhoots, left by injudicious pru- 
ning, ſhould now be pruned cloſe off, 
leaving no ſtump or ſpur but the proper 
fruit ſpurs, naturally produced; 


For, in retrenching the ſuperfluous and 
bad wood, we ſhould always cut quite 
cloſe, leaving no ſtump, as is too com- 
monly prattiſed, whereby, they ſhooting 
out at every remaining eye next Summer, 

crowd 


* 


— 
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crowd the tree with innumerable uſeleſs 
branches, occaſioning great trouble to re- 
trench them, which, by unſkilful pruners, 
are ſtumped off again to an inch or two 


long, continuing the ſame practice from 


year to year; forming, at laſt, thoſe large 
cluſters of unſightly uſeleſs ſpurs we often 
ſee in ill-managed eſpalier trees. 


After the general reform of Winter 
pruning, let all the branches be regularly 
ranged in their proper horizontal poſition, 
at equal diſtances, cloſe to the trellis of 
the eſpalier, as ſtraight as poſſible at their 


full length, if room permits, tying them 


all in neatly with ſlender oſier twigs, &c. 


See Eſpalier Trees. 


Gathering the Apples, Sc. 


Apples arrive to perfection for uſe, in 


different varieties, from July or Auguſt, 
until the end of October or beginning of 


November : the Summer and earlier Au- 
tumn kinds, attaining maturity in Auguſt 
and 
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and September, fit for uſe, immediately 
off the tree, and do not keep long, eſpe- 
cially the earlier kinds, but the Winter 
Apples, which do not attain full growth 
till October, aforeſaid, being then proper- 
ly gathered, keep good many months 
and improve in perfection as they lie in 
the fruitery. 


But all the late Autumn and Winter 
Apples, particularly, ſhould be permitted 
to have their full growth on the tree till 
October, ſome to the beginning and mid- 
dle, others till towards the latter end of 
the month, if the weather continues mild 
and dry. 
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To know when the Apples are arrived 
to maturity on the trees, ſhould try if 
they quit their hold eaſily on being turn- 
ed gently up; or that they naturally drop 
from the tree in any great abundance; or 
ſome ſorts by changing colour and emit- 
ting a fragrant ſmell; at which tokens of 
perfection they ſhould he gathered, both 
Summer and Winter kinds, : 
They 
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They ſhould generally be gathered in 
dry weather ; and all thoſe intended for 
long keeping ſhould be gathered careful- 
ly, by hand, without bruiſing, carrying 
them directly into the fruit room, &c. 
diſpoſed in heaps, each ſort ſeparately, to 
remain a week or two to ſweat and diſ- 
charge the watery juices ; then wiped dry, 
and put up in the different diviſions and 
' ſhelves of the fruitery, and in boxes, or 
hampers, &c. and. then cover the whole 
cloſely with clean dry ſtraw, a foot thick, 
to exclude the moiſt air as much as poſſible, 
whereby they will keep much longer in 
perfection. | | 


Generally keep the door and windows 
cloſely ſhut, for the leſs the external air 
is admitted, the better the Apples will 
keep. 


The 
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Tu Apricot is one of the moſt excel- 
lent ſtone fruits,' a ſpecies of the Prunus, 
or Plum-trer, but formerly ranked as a diſ- 
tinct genus, by the title of Armeniaca: how- 
ever the characters of its flowers and fruit, 
agreeing exactly with the Prunus, the Bo- 
taniſts have ranged it as a ſpecies of that 
genus, and are both of the claſs and order 
Tcoſandria Monogynia, flowers having many 
' ſtamina and one ſtyle. 


There is but one ſpecies of the Apricot 
tree, compriſing eight. or nine excellent 


varieties of the fruit, and is named by the 
Botaniſts, 


Prunus Armeniaca, i. e. ARMENIACA, or 
the Argicor TREE, — ſpecifically de- 
ſcribed 


N | 
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ſcribed Prunus with nearly heart-ſhaped leaves 
and flowers ; having five petals, fitting al- 
moſt cloſe to the branches, ſucceeded by large, 
roundiſh, yellow, pulpy fruit, including a 
ſtone or nut,—and comprehends the fol- 
lowing varieties, ripening in ſucceſſive or- 
der, from the beginning or middle of Ju- 
ly, until the end of Auguſt. | 


EarLY Waits MasCULINE APRICOT. 

Middle ff July. 

EarLy Reo MagscuLine APRICOT. 
Middle and end of Fuly. 

Ox Ax Ar RIcor. Beginning and mid- 
ale of Auguſt. 

ALGitrRs Ar RIcor. Earlyin Auguſt, 

Roman ARIcor. Beginning and middle 
of Auguſt. 

Turkey Apricot. . Middle of Auguſt. 

. TemMyeLe Ar RIcor. Middle of Auguſt. 
BAEDA ArrIcor. Middle and end of 

Auguſt. 

BrussELs Arricor. Middle and end of 


Auguſt. 


- 
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The firſt two ſorts are ſmall fruit, valued 
for their early perfection; and the ſuc- 
ceeding ones are a much larger, handſome 
fruit, greatly ſuperior in flavour, and con- 
fequently more valuable to cultivate for 
the main ſupply ; generally planting all 
the ſorts againſt walls, though the two 
laſt ſorts, which are the lateſt, but moſt 
excellent Apricots, firm and rich flavour- 
ed, will alſo ſucceed in Eſpaliers and de- 
tached ſtandards; however, all the ſorts 
are valuable Summer fruit for different 
domeſtic uſes, viz. When young and 
green, before the ſtone grows hard, are 
moſt excellent for tarts, &c. when ripe 
and gathered, whilſt they remain firm, 
before they become ſoft and mealy, are 
the fineſt table fruits of the Seaſon, and 
when fully ripe, may be converted to an 
excellent ſweetmeat, being preſerved in 
_ ſugar. | 


The trees generally require training as 
wall-trees, in this country, againſt a warm 


wall, 
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wall, in order both to protect their early 
tender bloſſom more effectually from the 
attacks of the Spring froſts and cutting 
blaſts, to enſure a more certain and plen- 
tiful crop of fruit, and alſo to improve 
its growth, and obtain it in the greateſt 
perfection. | 


Though ſome of the late forts ſuc- 


ceed tolerably well, trained in eſpaliers, 


alſo in detached half and full ſtandards, 
as aforeſaid. | 


The Apricot tree grows fifteen or 


twenty feet high with a ſpreading head, 
ornamented with large heart ſhaped 
leaves, and numerous reddiſh flowers of 
five petals; producing the flowers and 
fruit principally upon the young wood of 
a year old, immediately from the eyes of 
the ſhoots, and often upon ſmall ſpurs on 
the two or three years wood; but moſtly 
upon the young ſhoots of the former 


years growth, ſo that a general annual 


ſupply 
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ſupply of each year's ſhoots muſt be eve- 
ry where reſerved, as ſucceſſion bearing 


wood. 


They bloſſom early in Spring, Febru- 
ary and March; and the fruit ſets in great 
abundance in favourable Springs; often 
affording plentiful ſupply for thinning off 
for tarts in May, &c. and the remainder 
ripens in July and Auguſt. 


The trees are hardy enough; but as 
they bloſſom and ſet their fruit early in 
the Spring, often whilſt ſharp froſts and 
cutting blaſt prevail, they require the in- 
dulgence of a warm Sunny ſituation, and 
aſſiſtance of a wall, to defend the tender 
bloom and infant fruit as much as poſſible 
from the rigours of the weather; ſo that 
the trees for the general ſupply ſhould be 
planted againſt a warm wall or cloſe pal- 
ing fence, &c. ſome earlier kinds againſt 
a ſouth aſpect, and others on weſt and 
eaſt expoſures, to effect a greater varia- 

ton 
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tion in the times ripening of the fruit, as 
well as to obtain it longer in perfection; 
and thus we may employ all the ſorts, 
not only as common dwarf wall trees, 


planted” fifteen or twenty feet diſtance; | 


but alſo half ſtandards planted between 
them, trained alſo as wall trees to make 


the moſt of every part of the walls, &c. 
as hereafter directed. | 


| But, as before hinted, ſome may alſo 
be employed both as eſpalier trees, and as 
detached ſtandards in open expoſures, to 
take their chance and encreaſe the varie- 
ty ; and for this purpoſe, the Breda and 
Bruſſels Apricots, not bloſſoming ſo early 
as the others, are generally the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful, and often ripen in good perfection, 
and with peculiar richneſs of flavour. 


All the varieties of this tree, ſucceed 


well in any common good ſoil of a gar- 


den, or if of a moderate loamy tempera- 
ture, either wholly or part, may prove 
a | an 
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an additional advantage; however any 
common ſoil capable of producing good 
crops of herbage, &c. is eligible. 


Method of Propagation, c. 


The propagation of the Apricot tree, 
being originally from the ſtones of the 
fruit, the approved varieties ſo obtained 
are encreaſed, and continued the ſame 
by budding them upon any kind of Plum 
ſocks. 


Raiſe the ſtocks for this purpoſe, from 
the ſtones of any ſort of plum, ſowed in 
Autumn too inches deep, and when the 
ſeedling plants are a year old, proceed to 
plant them out, previouſly ſhortening 


their down right tap roots, then plant 
them in rows a yard aſunder, and near 
half that diſtance in the lines; and in two 
years, when about two or three feet high, 
they will be proper to bud for common 
dwarf wall or eſpalier trees; but for half 


and 
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and full ſtandards, they may either be run 
up to ſtems from four or five, to ſix or 

ſeven feet high, and budded at top, or , 
trained only the height as for the dwarf 
trees, to be budded low, and the firſt 
ſhoot trained to a ftem the above height. 


Then the budding is to be performed 
in. July or Auguſt, procuring cuttings of 
the young ſhoots of the year, detached 
from the beſt bearing trees, from which - 
to take the buds; inſerting one bud in 
each ſtock within half a foot of the bot- 
tom for common wall or eſpalier trees, 
and at three or four feet for half, and fix 
for full ftandards, or as low in the ſtock 
as for the dwarfs, and the firſt ſhoot from 
the bud trained up for a ſtem, as we for- 
merly obſerved; and having thus per- 
formed the budding, the buds remaining - 
dormant till the following Spring, when 
having headed down the ftocks a little 
above the place of inoculation, each bud 
will ſoon after puſh forth one ſtrong ſhoot 

= growing 
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growing a yard or more long by the end 
of Summer, forming the new trees with 
good large heads; then in the Autumn, 
Winter or Spring following, the trees may 
be tranſplanted. finally into the garden if 
required; or may remain in the nurſery 
and trained for the purpoſes intended. . 


Obſerving, in either caſe, that in March 
following, juſt as the young tree begin 
to puſh, the whole head or firſt main 
ſhoot from the budding muſt be ſhorten- 
ed or headed down clean with the knife to 
ſix or eight inches, to provide ſeveral la- 
ternal ſhoots below the enſuing Sum- 
mer, to form the head regularly from 
the bottom, training them horizontally at 
full length till Winter. (See their General 
Culture.) 


Likewiſe, the firſt head of the ſtand- 
ards, that were budded at the top of the 
ſtem, ſhould alſo be headed down in the 
above manner, to force out lower bran- 
| ches 
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ches near the place of inoculation, in 
order to. form a more regular ſpreading 
But fach ſtandards that were budded 
near the ground, muſt have the firſt ſhoot 


run up entire to a proper height for a ſtem, 
then cut over. with the knife, at the height 
required, to have branches emitted to give 
the head its firſt form. 


Whilſt the young trees remain in the 
nurſery, thoſe deſigned for walls, both 
dwarfs and half fiandards, ſhould have 
their branches trained accordingly, either 
as they remain in the nurſery lines, by be- 
ing trained horizontally to ſtakes, or being 
_ previouſly planted againſt reed hedges, 
walls, or any cloſe fence, training the 
branches thereto, being careful to retrench 
all fore-right ſhoots, ana very rank wood, 
by rubbing them off early in Summer, 
and train in all the regular branches at full 
length till Winter pruning, when they 
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had in the nurſeries of ſome years train- 


0) 


ma be ſhortened more or leſs, as direct- 
ed in their General Culture. 


For as Apricot trees bear principally on 
the young wood, the ſhortening that of - 
each year in, Winter pruning is neceſſary, 
in order to force out a regular ſupply of 
ſhoots more certainly in the proper places, 
as ſucceſſion bearers; for the ſame ſhoots 


both produce fruit and ſucceſſion wood at 


the ſame time. 
Planting them in the Garden, Cc. 


When the young Apricot trees are from 
one to three or four years old, they are 
of a proper age for planting in the Gar- 
den; though if only one year old, with 


their firſt head from the Budding entire, 


they are rather the moſt eligible ; but they 
may alſo be tranſplanted with good ſuc- 
ceſs when' ſeveral years old, and may be 


ing, and in a ftate of bearing, which, by 
- the 
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the nurſery-men, are called trained trees, 
and which are eligible for perſons who are 
in haſte to have their walls covered as 
ſoon as poſſible with bearing trees, as tliey 
bear the following ſeaſon after planting. 


The ſeaſon for planting theſe trees in 
general, is any time, in open weather, 
from the end of Ottober till _—_ 
for other hardy trees. | 


At the proper ſeaſon, having fixed on 
their allotted fituations; ſome againſt. a 
South wall, others on Weſt and Eaſt aſ- 
pects, as we before noticed, proceed to 
prepare and dig the borders; if for a ge- 
neral plantation, obſerving, if a poor, or 
very light, hungry ſoil, add a quantity of 
good dung, to be trenched in, or a ſupply 
of freſh loam, or a compoſt of any good 
earth and dung together, the whole dig- 
ged in one or two ſpades deep. 

Then having digged up the trees care- 


ly in the Nurſery, prune off only any 
D 3 broken 
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broken or damaged parts of the root, 
leaving their heads entire for the preſent, 


and proceed to plant them along the wall, 
in the uſual method, not leſs than fifteen 


or ſixteen feet aſunder; but if eighteen or 


twenty feet diſtance the better, eſpecially 
if low walls, that in default of height they 
may have room to extend the branches 
horizontally ; and if tolerably high walls, 
may plant a half ſtandard in each ſpace 
between the dwarfs, and train like them 
alſo as wall trees, that whilſt the former 
ver the upper part of the wall: as ſoon as 
planted, throw down a pot of water to 
each tree, if dry ground, eſpecially in 


Autumn or Spring planting, both to ſettle 


the earth about the roots, and to facilitate 
their rooting afreſh, then nail their heads 
to the wall, and manage them in general 
as directed below. a 


| Eſpalier Apricots ſhould be planted at \ 


| the fame diſtance as directed above, for 


thoſe inſt the walls. 
agal * 
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And the ſtandard Apricots ſhould be al- 
lowed ſome ſheltered, ſunny fituation in 
the open borders, or quarters of the kitchen 
garden, or in the compartments of the 


pleaſure ground, or on graſs lawris, &c. 


c Cilture of Proning and Tra 
ing, Cc. 


The trees being planted where they are 
to remain, and if but one year old, with 
their firſt head from the budding entire z 
then, in March following, cut them whol- 
down to five or fix eyes, as directed in 
nurſery, to promote ſeveral lateral 
branches below, to form the head regular- 
ly quite from the bottom, as before men- 
tioned ; but if they were previouſly head- 
ed in the nurfery, and obtained a proper 
ſupply of bottom branches to form the 
the head regularly, they need not now be 
cut ſo ſhort, only to eight, ten, or twelve 
inches, and nailed regularly and horizontal- 


ly to the wall, about four or five inches 
aſunder. 


} 
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Then obſerving in both caſes, that as 
the trees thus ſhortened will ſoon after 
ſhoot out ſtrongly from all the remaining 
eyes of each ſhoot, ſome regular, and 


others irregular, we muſt carefully retain 
all the regular-placed fide ſhoots, and 


early in May or June rub off all fore- 
right and other irregular wood, and very 
rank luxuriant growths; and, when long 


enough, train in all the regular ſhoots cloſe 


to the wall or eſpaher at full length all the 


Summer : and then in the. Winter prun- 


ing, any time from November till Febru- 
ary, it is proper to ſhorten each of the 
laſt Summer's ſhoots to ten or twelve 


inches more or leſs, according to their 


ſtrength, leaving the lowermoft ſhoots ra- 
ther the longeſt, then nail them along ho- 
rizontally to the wall, equally to the right 
and left on both ſides, five or fix inches 
diſtance; and thus each horizontal will 
emit a farther ſupply of. branches the fol- 


+ Jowing Summer, ſtill being careful to diſ- 
place fore-right and other irregular wood, 


riſing 
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nag in front and back of the branches, as 
ſoon in the ſeaſon as poſſible, and train the 
reſt at full length all Summer as before ad- 
viſed, unleſs it ſhall ſeem eligible: to ftop 
or pinch ſhort any particular ſhoots in a 
vacant part in May or early in June, to 
force out a proper ſupply of laterals the 
ſame year, to fill the vacancy as ſoon as 
poſſible; training them in at full length, 
as directed for the others, till Wiater pru- 
ning, when they muſt be ſhortened and 
trained as before; and thus the trees will 
aſſume a bearing ſtate when two wr theee 
years old. 


In this manner proceed increaſing the 
number of regular-placed branches, an- - 
nually arranging equally both ways nearly 
in a horizontal direction, four or five inches 
aſunder one after another, till by degrees 
they cover the wall or eſpalier regularly, 
from the very bottom to the top, con- 
ſtantly retrenching all fore-right, verylux- 
urious, and ſuper-abundant ſhoots; both 
D 5 in 
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in Summer and Winter pruning, cutting 
then quite cloſe: being at the ſame time 
careful, to retain every Summer a plentiful 
ſupply of the well-placed young wood in 
every part for ſucceſſion bearers the follow- 
ing year, trained moſtly at full length all 
Summer as aforeſaid, and in the Winter 
pruning, if too numerous, thin out the 
worſt placed of the ſuperabundancy ; and 
ſhorten the remaining regular ſhoots, to 
from about eight, ten, or twelve inches, to 
half a yard or two feet long or more, leav- 
ing the ſtrong ſhoots longeſt in proporti- 
on: and then nail the whole cloſe and re- 
gular to the wall at the above mentioned 
diſtance. (See their General Pruning.) 


Thus, it muſt be obſerved, that as we 
_ adviſed the ſucceſſion young wood to be 
trained at full length all Summer till Win- 
ter pruning, and then ſhortened: the 
ſhortening the ſhoots in the Winter pru- 
ning, of theſe and moſt other trees 
which bear principally on the young wood, 
is neceſlary, in order to promote lateral 
ſhoots in Summer, from the lower eyes 
_ for 
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for next year's Bearers, which, if the ſhoots 
were laid in at full length, would ariſe on- + 
ly towards the extreme parts, and leave the 
tree naked of bearers below. 


For the beſt bearing ſhoots riſe princi- 
pally on the year old wood, that was 
trained the Winter before; the ſame ſhoots 
pe” Ine eee we ſupply of ſuc- 
ceſſion wood for next year's bearers. 


Their General Pruning, Se. 


As Apricot trees, trained againſt wall 
and eſpaliers, annually ſend forth many 
ſuperfluous and irregular ſhoots as well as 
, uſeful wood, they require a general Sum- 
mer and Winter pruning to retrench the 


uſeleſs growth, and to train in the requiſite 


annual ſupply of regular young wood for 
ſucceſſion bearers. 


The ſummer pruning conſiſts in regu- 
- lating the ſhoots of the year only, re- 
trencaing the bad and train in the uſeful, 


* 
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and ſhould be begun in May if poſſible, 


or while the ſuperabundant and irregular 
ſhoots of the year are ſo young and ten- 


der as to be readily diſplaced with the 


thumb, or at leaſt, before the ſhoots in 


general advance any conſiderable length, 
and cauſe confuſion and diſorder : keeping 


in mind in this pruning, always to reſerve 


_ an abundant ſupply of the ſame year's well- 


placed ſide ſhoots in every part, trebly 
more than what may be apparently want- *' 
ed, not leſs than two or three on each of 
the preſent bearers or horizontals, trained in 
laſt Winter, in order to have plenty to 
chuſe from in the Winter pruning for next 


year's bearing: but leave no where more 


than one ſhoot from the ſame eye; thus 
obſerving to retrench only all the evidently 
ſuperfluous young wood, ill-placed and ve- 


ry luxuriant ſhoots as ſoon as poſſible, pru- 


ning them all quite cloſe, or in vacant 


parts, pinch ſome to a few eyes; and hav- 
ing carefully retained plenty of the beft 


regular {ide ſhoots in every part, and al- 
| ways 
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ways ſome good ſhoots advancing from 
below, train the whole at full length till 
Winter pruning ; being careful to review 
the trees frequently after this during the 
growing ſeaſon, to retrench all after 
ſhoots, and reform caſual irregularities 
and to continue the whole cloſe and no 
lar to the wall all Summer. 


The Winter pruning of Apricots, con-- 


fiſting of general regulation among both . - 


the young and the old branches, may be 

performed any time from the end of 
October or November, until February or 
beginning of March, before the bloſſom 
buds are too much advanced; previouſly 
unnailing moſt of the pricicipal branches 
and ſhoots, that you may more readily 
examine the work, and have liberty to uſe 
your knife properly, as well as have an 
opportunity of training the branches, a- 
greeable to the regulation of the general 
Pruning. a 


Then 


8. 

Then proceeding to the pruning, ex- 
amine the general ſupply of young wood 
of laſt Summer, ſelecting a ſufficiency of 
the moſt promiſing and regular-placed of 
them in every part, for next Summer's 
bearer's; one or two, at leaſt, on each, re- 
taining the horizontals trained in laſt Win- 
ter, and cut out cloſe all the ſuperfluous 
ones before deſcribed, and all ſmall twigs, 
likewiſe part of moſt of the former years 
bearers, and any very naked branches, 
unfurniſhed with young woed, pruning 
them down to ſome eligible lateral branch, 
or young ſhoots, to make room to train 
the requiſite ſupply - of young wood with 
due regularity, cutting off cloſe any late- 
ral twigs ariſing on the ſelected young 
ſhoots, which, as you go on, muſt be 
moſtly ſhortened, more or leſs, for the 
reaſons before explained, and as below, 


For example, the ſmaller ſhoots cut to 
fix, eight, or ten inches in length, the 
middling growths to a foot or fifteen 
inches, 


t% 


indie ab ts tt ſhoots to half a ; 
yard or two feet long; for the ſtrong or 
vigorous ſhoots muſt not be cut ſhort, 
which would force out luxurious barren 
wood; being careful in ſhortening not to 
cut below all the fruit-buds, diſtinguiſhed 
by their turgid, fwelling appearance, from 
the wooud-buds, which are long and thin, 
cutting generally either juſt above a wood 
bud aforeſaid, or to a double fruit bud, 
on twin bloſſom, in order to obtain a lead- 
ing ſhoot between, at the extremity next 
Summer, to draw nouriſhment to the 
fruit more effectually. 


As you alſo proceed in the pruning, be 
' careful to preſerve all the eligible ſmall | 
fruit-ſpurs aforementioned, riſing on the 
two or three year's wood. | 

But cut out cloſe all conſiderable pro- 
jecting old ſpurs, all dead wood and old 
ſtumps. wt 


As 
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As ſoon as any tree is pruned, let it be 
directly nailed again to the wall with due 
- regularity, arranging all the branches ho- 
riaontally as. before, four or five inches 
aſunder, ſtraight and cloſe in the neateſt 


Protefling the Bloſſom, and thinning the 
Fruit. F 


As Apricot trees bloſſum early in the 
Spring, and are often attacked by. cutting 
froſts, and cold blaſts, -greatly injuring the 
embryo fruit, if not occaſionally ſheltered, 
it is therefore adviſeable to afford the beſt 
kinds againſt walls ſome protection at that 
period, either of garden mats nailed up 
before the trees occaſionally, or cuttings 
of any kind of leafy ever-green ſtock + 
between the branches, to remain till the 
fruit is fairly ſet, or paſt danger. 


Sometimes Apricot trees ſet more abun- 
dant crops of fruit than they can nouriſh, 
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in which caſe it is proper to thin out the 
redundancy regularly, when about the ſize - 
of ſmall cherries or gooſeberries, leaving 
not more than two or three on the ſmaller 
ſhoots, three or four on the larger, and fo 


in proportion. 

And thoſe fruit thinned off muſt not be 
thrown away, they being moſt valuable, 
as the firſt green fruit of the ſeaſon, for 
making tarts, &c. 


Culture of the Standang Apricots. 


As to ſtandard Apricots, they, like moſt 
other ſtandard fruit trees, want but little 
attendance in reſpect to pruning, or any 
other culture, for after being headed down 
the firſt year, and thereby proeured a re- 
gular ſet of ſeveral branches near the top 
of the ſtem, to form a ſpreading head ; let 
them afterwards generally branch out, 
and extend in length every way, accord- 
ing to nature, except juſt reducing kad | 

| | ng 
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long rambler, very irregular, or crowded 
branches, and dead wood, which may be 
performed any time in Winter, —leav- 
ing the general regular branches and 
ſhoots wholly entire, and they will natu- 
rally afford plenty of young bearing 
wood, as well as fruit fpurs, and in fa- 
vourable ſeaſons will produce good crops 
of very fine Apricots, 
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1 BERBERRY TREE, 


o *. 


PEPPERIDGE BUSH. 


Tun te is of the nd kind, © 


and held in eſteem both as a fruit ſhrub 
for its berries, and as an ornamental ſhrub 


for adorning the ſhrubbery, is an inha- 


bitant of many of our woods and hedges, 
but has been long admitted a reſident of 
gardens, it producing numerous bunches 
of beautiful red berries, in much eſtima- 
tion as a domeſtic fruit to pickle, &c. and 
effects a beautiful variety as they grow on 


the trees, which belong to fhe botanic 
claſs and order Hexandria Monogynia, flow- 


| ers having fix ſtamina and one ſtyle. 


There is but one ſpecies cultivated as a 
r 


* 
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Berberis Vulgaris, Common BerRBERRY- 
Trex deſcribed, Berberis having each flow- 
er alk ſuſtaining a racemeus bunch of flowers; 
ſucceeded by cluſters of ſmall, bright-red 
oblong berries, containing two ſtony ſeeds, 
and compriſes the following varieties ripe 
in Autumn, viz. 

1. Common Red Berberry = ſtony 
ſeeds. 


2. Red Berberry without ſtone. 
3. White Berberry. | 
4. Black ſweet Berberry. 


But the firſt two varieties, being the red 
fruited kinds, are the principal ſorts for 
our purpoſe, and the ſtoneleſs fort is in 
moſt eſteem for general uſe; particularly 
for pickling : the berries of theſe two va- 
rieties being of a beautiful red colour when 
fully ripe, and of an agreeable acid reliſh, 
are in much eſtimation as a choice and 
very wholeſome pickle : and the bunches 
of fruit are in great demand as an orna- 
mental garniſh to diſhes. when ſerved up 


to 
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to table, ſo that a few trees of each of the 
red forts ſhould be admitted into every 


gocd garden, as ſtandards, to produce 
fruit for the above purpoſes. 


The Berberry ſhrub is but of moderate 
growth, riſing only about ten, or twelve 
feet high, armed with thorns, and garniſh- 
ed with ſmall oval leaves and looſe bunches 
of yellow flowers of ſix petals: producing 
the flowers and fruit on the ſides of the 
young branches. 


All the varieties are very hardy, and 


will proſper any where in the garden, or 
orchard, and ſhrubberry. ' 


When deſigned as fruit ſhrubs, they 


ſhould be generally trained as half or full 
ſtandards, each with a ſingle ſtem, four, 
five, or fix feet high, then encouraged to 
branch out at that height, and form a re- 
gular head: and being arranged ſingly in 
the garden or orchard, &c. fifteen or twen- 


ty feet aſunder, they will produce a plen- 


tiful 


— 
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tilet coop of dewits fie for uit in apa 
ber and October. 


Method of Propagation, and Training. 


They are propagated by ſuckers, lay- 
ers, and by ſeed; but the ſuckers and lay- 
ers are the moſt certain methods to conti- 
nue the varieties diſtinct, and more cer- 
tainly the layers. 


By suck ERS. The ſhrubs ſend up 
ſuckers abundantly from the root, which 
dig up in Autumn, &c. with as much 
roots as poſlible, and plant them in nur- 
ſery rows a yard aſunder, and trained with 
fingle ſtems, pruning off all fide ſhoots 
till arrived to four, five, or fax feet height, 
then may either top them with the knife 
to force out ſhoots near together at the 
top of the ſtem, to form a ſpreading head, 
21155 ham 40 ras 6p ü„ͤ%]44 En05e 
in height. 


By 
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By Lavers. Chuſe the young bran- 
ches of laſt Summer, and in Autumn or 
Winter, &c. lay them down in the earth 
three inches deep, with the tops out in an 
erect poſition ; and by next Autumn they 
will be rooted, then cut them from the pa- 
rent plant, and ſet them out in rows, and 
managed as the ſuckers, 


By Sep. Sow the ripe berries in An- 
tumn in drills, an inch or more deep, they 
will probably moſt of them remain till the 
ſecond Spring before they come up, giv- 
ing water in Summer, and when the feed- 
lings are a year old, plant out the ſtrong- 


eſt in nurſery rows, and train them for 


ſtandards, as above adviſed. 
Tranſplanting into the Garden, and Culture. 


Wen the Berberry-ſhrubs are four or 
five feet high or more, they may be plant- 


ed out finally any time from November 


till March; ſome in the garden, others in 
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the orchard, four or five yards afunder ; 
ſome alſo in the ſhrubbery, &c. N 


As to culture, very little is wanted, let 
them branch out freely at top nearly in 
their own way, only cutting out caſual 
rank ſhoots, very irregular and crowding 
branches,- or reduce long ramblers, . all 
ſhoots from the ſtem, and ſuckers from 
the root, ſuffering all the regular bran- 
ches to remain entire, and they will na- 
turally form themſelves into plentiful 


E 


De BULLACE TREE, 
O R, 
WILD PLUM. 


The Bullace-tree is 4 ſpecies of the 
Prunus or Plum-tree, grows wild in our 
woods and hedges, but is often admit- 
ted into curious orchards and gardens as 
a fruit tree, to increaſe the variety of the 
late ſtone fruits for the deſert, &c. it pro- 
ducing a ſmall ſtone of the Plum kind, 
which, when fully ripe, eats with an a- 
greeable acid flavour, and is accounted 
very wholeſome ; and the tree being of 
the Prunus tribe, it belongs to the [co/an- 
dria monogynia ;, flowers having twenty or 
more ſtamina and one ſtyle. 


E There 
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There is but one ſpecies of the Bullace- 
tree, furniſhing ſome varieties, and its 


ſpecific name is 


Prunus Ane The Wei Tees, 
And is ſpecifically deſcribed, Prunus with 
ſpinous branches, oval leaves, hairy under- 
neath, and with the flower-walk, Sc. moſtly 
in pairs; ſucceeded by ſmall round Plum- 
like fruit, conſiſting of a ſoft ſour pulp; 
including a ſtone in the centre; and com- 
prehend the following varieties; ripening 
in October, vz. 


1. Common Blue Bullace. 
2. White Bullace. 
3. Red Bullace. 


This fruit being an inferior ſort of late 
Plum, of a ſharp acid flavour, merits 
culture for its late ripening, after all the 
other ſorts, and if fully ripe, eats with an 
agreeable tart reliſh, affording a variety. 
among other fruits, both as they grow on 
the trees, and in the deſert at table; and 

for 
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for making tarts, pies, &c. and for pre- 
ſerving, &c. 


The Bullace Tree grows twelve or fif- 
teen feet high or more, having thorny 
branches, oval leaves, and flowers with 
five petals; producing the flowers and 
fruit, both from the eyes of the young 
wood, and on ſmall ſpurs from the ſides 
and ends of the older branches. | 


They flower profuſely in April and 
May, and the fruit ripens the end of 
September and in October. ; 


The trees are exceedingly hardy, and a 
few of each ſort, propagated and trained 
as ſtandards, are worthy of culture; for 
the variety of their fruit, diſtributed any 
where in the garden or orchard, either as 
full or half ſtandards, d warf ſtandards, &c. 


Metbed of Propageting and Training. 


This tree may be raiſed abundantly 
from the ſtones of the fruit; but the per- 
E 2 manency 
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manency of the different varieties, is con- 
tinued only by grafting or budding them 
upon any kind of Plum or Bullace Stocks; 
and by which they will alſo bear ſooner, 
and the fruit will be larger. 


By SeED or ſtones of the fruit. —Ha- 
ving a quantity of the ripe Bullaces in Au- 
tumn, ſow the ſtones of them in beds of 
common earth, two inches deep, and when 
the ſeedling plants are one or two years 
old, plant them out in lines two or three 
feet aſunder, and train each with a ſingle 
ſtem, three or four feet for half, and fix 
for full ſtandards, then permitted to branch 
out into full heads. 


By GRAFTiNG and BuDDiNG. By ei- 
ther of theſe two methods, any of the va- 
rieties may be continued diſtinct, by in- 
ſerting grafts, or buds of them into Plum 
or Bullace Stocks, raiſed from the ſtones 
of the fruit, as juſt above directed for the 
ſeedling Bullaces, and planted out in nur- 

- ſery 


1 
ſery lines a yard aſunder, to be trained up 
to the proper height either for half, or full 
ſtandards, or dwarfs; are thus to be graft- 
ed or budded according to the general me- 
thod, with grafts or buds of the different 
varieties, and afterwards trained as other 


ſtandard trees, ſuch as Apples, Plums, 
&c. with full branchy heads. 


( See Apple Tree, Sc.) 


Nlanting and General Culture. 


When the trees, raiſed by any of the 
above methods, have formed heads, con- 
fiſting of ſeveral branches, they are pro- 
per for final tranſplantation, where they 
are to remain, planted any time from No- 
vember to March, eighteen or n 
feet aſunder. 


And as to culture as ſtandards, they re- 
quire very little, ſuffering them generally 
to branch in their own way of growth, 


except occaſionally to reform with your 
| E 3 knife, 
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knife, &c. any croſs-placed and very 
crowded branches, and all dead wood. 
Permitting all the proper branches to ex- 
tend in their own natural manner, and 
they will afford abundant annual crops of 
Bullaces. 


C9 3 
De CHERRY TREE. 


THE Cherry Tree (Ceraſus) is famous 
for producing the earlieſt ripe fruit, of any 
other kind of fruit tree, attaining perfec- 
tion at a ſeaſon when they prove exceed- 
ingly acceptable and refreſhing, both for 
the deſert and many culinary purpoſes; is 
by the modern Botanifts, conſideted as a 
ſpecies of the Prunus or Plum tree; though 
was long diſtinguiſhed as a ſeparate genus 
by the title of Cæraſus; and belongs to the 
claſs [coſandria, and order Monogyma, flow - 
ers having twenty or more ſtamina, and 
but one ſtyle. 


= There are two ſpecies of the Cherry cul- 
tivated as fruit-trees, viz. Common Cherry- 
tree, and the wild black and red Cherry; 
diſtinguiſhed by the Botaniſts as follow : 


E4_ Prunus 
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Prunus Ceraſus, i. e. CExRASUS, or CoM- 
Mon CHERRY-TREE,— deſcribed Prunus 
with oval-ſpear-ſhaped ſmooth leaves and 
with the flowers growing in umbels fitting 
almoſt cloſe, — ſucceeded by cluſters of 


large Cherries, having a ſoft juicy acid 


pulp, with a ſtone or nut in the centre : 
and conſiſts of the following varieties, ri- 


pening from May till Auguſt, viz. 


KenTisH, or Common CHERRY. End 

, Fune and uh. 

EARLY May CuerryY (Small.) May 
and beginning of June. 

Common May Dukz ChERRY. End 
of May and in June. 

Axch Dukxzs CruzrRY. End of June 
and July. 

Write HEART CHERRY. June and 


July. 


Rep HEART CugRR Y. June and July. 


BLAcKk HEART CHERRY, End of June, 
and in July. 


AMBER 


cu 
Amzer Hear'r CuerrRY. Fuly and 
Auguft. 


BLEE DING HEART CurkRv. Middle 


or end of July. 
Ox-Hz ART CuerRyY. Middle and end 


of July. 
LUX EWARD CHERRY. End of Jah. 


Her TrForRDeHiIRE Heart CHERRY. 


July and Auguſt. | 
Hazxr1ison Duke CherRRy. July. 


CarnaTion CHERRY. End of July. 

Crown HEART CHERRY. July. 

MorzLLo CHERRY. Auguſt and Sep- 
tember. | 


The above catalogue compriſes the prin- 


cipal varieties of the common Cherry, 
known and cultivated in the public nurſe- 
ries, by the names here annexed; and of 
which, the beſt bearers are, the Kentiſh, all 
the Dukes, the Lukeward, Hertfordſhire 
and Morello; but moſt of the Heart Cher- 
ries being ſtrong growers, generally bear 
more ſparingly than the other varieties. 

E 5 Secand 
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Second Species. 


2. Prunus Avium. The Bird's Cherry, or 
Wiro CrterrRY TREE, — Having oval 
Spear-ſbaped leaves, downy underneath, and 
with the flowers in cloſe-fitting umbels; ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall round Cherries of a bit- 
teriſh flavour, comprehending the follow- 
ing varieties, ripening in the end of July, 
and in Auguſt. 


Common SMALL BLA cx WILD 
Cur RR. f 

Coroun, oR LARGE Black Wirp 
CHERRY. 

SMALL RED WiLD CHEgRRy. 

LARGER RED WiLp ChERRV. 


This ſecond ſpecies of Wild Cherry, 
grows wild in woods, and hedges in Eng- 
land, Sc. and is often admitted into gar- 
dens and orchards, for the variety of its 
fruit, which effects an agreeable ſucceſſion; 

\ and by many, much admired for its pecu- 
liar bitteriſh reliſh ; But the Coroun being 
the 


S& bt 
the largeſt, and fineſt fruit, is ſuperior for 
general culture. 


The two. ſpecies of 8 differ 
in growth and magnitude: The common 
or garden Cherry, grows only about fif- 
teen or twenty feet high, and the ſecond 
forty or fifty, with a more erect and lofty 
head ; adorned each with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, and numerous cluſters of white, 
four-leaved flowers, in April and May, 
ſucceeded by the Cherries ripening, in the 
different varieties, from May till * 
or September. 


Their mode of bearing is both on the 
young year- old wood, immediately from 
the eyes of the ſhoots, and on the older 
branches, principally upon ſhort ſpurs iſ- 
ſuing firſt towards the extreme parts, 
then gradually along the fides; the 
ſame wood continuing fruitful . ſeveral 
years, only wanting a renewal of young 
oecaſionally, as any branch becomes very 
old and barren; nor muſt the ſhoots or 
branches 
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branches be ſhortened in the courſe of 
pruning, as it would deſtroy the firſt bear- 


ing parts, and promote much lateral 
wood, and but few fruit ſpurs. 


Though the early May, and the Morello 
Cherries particularly, generally bear the 
moſt abundantly on the young wood, and 
ſhould always retain a more plentiful ſup- 
ply of each year's ſhoots, as ſucceſſion 

All the ſorts of Cherry-trees ſucceed 
equally well, trained both as wall-trees, 
eſpaliers, and as full and half ſtandards, 
and occaſionally as dwarf ſtandards, for 
variety, and for forcing ; and are all very 
hardy, proſper in any common fertile foil, 
and open expoſure, in a garden, or or- 
chard, &c. Plant the wall and eſpalier- 


trees fifteen or twenty, and the ſtandard 
thirty feet diſtance. 


As the common Cherry-tree produces 
the largeſt and fineſt fruit, we ſhould cul- 
tivate 


( 8...) 
tivate principally the ſeveral varieties there- 
of for the general ſupply, both for wall, 
eſpalier, and ſtandard- trees; chufing as 
wall and eſpalier trees, ſome of the early 
May, but more plentifully of the Dukes 
and other large kinds; fome for South 
walls, for the early ſupply in May and 
June, others on Weſt and Eaſt walls 
for ſucceeding crops, and ſome alſo on 
North walls, to continue the ſucceſſion till 
Auguſt and September; but the Morello 
is the moſt commonly aſſigned to the nor- 
thern aſpects, though it highly deſerves a 
ſoutherly expoſition to improve its fla- 
vour ; and for ſtandards, may plant any 
of the ſorts, though ſhould generally allot 
a good ſhare of the Kentiſh, Dukes, Luke- 
ward, and Hertfordſhire Cherry, Black 
and White Hearts, and ſome Morello 
Cherries. ; 


* 


8 


But the Wild Cherry is in different va- 
rieties, muſt not be omitted in the collec- 
tion, trained ptincipally as ſtandards, in 

the 
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the garden and orchard; but the ſmall 
black and red kinds, are alſo often plant- 
ed, to adorn avenues and parks, and ar- 


ranged in hedge-rows around the bound- 
aries of fields, &c. 


Method of Propagation. 


Cherry-trees are propagated by grafting 
or budding ſhoots and buds of the deſira- 
ble varieties upon ſtocks, either of the Wild 
Cherry, as being the hardieſt and ſtrongeſt 
grower, or on any kind of Cherry ſtock 
the moſt eaſily obtained: raiſed from the 
ſtones of the Cherries, as directed for the 
Apricot, &c. 


Performing the grafting in Spring, and 
the budding in Summer, near the ground, 


for wall and other dwarf trees, and at ſe- 


veral feet height for ſtandards, the grafts 
will ſhoot the ſame year, and the buds in 
ſpring following, each forming their firſt 
heads by the enſuing autumn, when the 
young trees may either be tranſplanted 

bod. | into 
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into the garden, or remain longer in the 
nurſery, training them, in either caſe, for 
the purpoſes intended, as directed for the 
Almonds, Apples, and Apricots. 


Final Planting, and Culture, Sc. 


All ſorts of Cherry trees may be planted. 
where they are to remain, either when on- 
ly one year old, with their firſt heads en- 
tire, or from two er three, to five or ſix 
years growth, any time from November 
till March; previouſly when digged up, 
prune away broken parts of the root, and 
any il|-placed ſhoot of the head, leaving 
all the reſt entire; then plant the wall and 
eſpalier-trees, fifteen or twenty feet diſ- 
tance, and the ſtandards thirty, or more, 
if for a full plantation.— 


Then in reſpect to general garden cul- 
ture, take the following hints—And 


Firſt of the wall and eſpaliec Cherries, — 
that if new planted, one year-old trees, 
having their firſt ſhoots entire, head them 

down 
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down in March to a few eyes, to promote 
lower branches ; but if headed in the nur- 
ſery, and furniſhed with ſeveral branches 
below, train them to the wall, &c. moſtly 
at full length, arranging horizontally to 
both ſides, four or five inches aſunder; 
and in Summer, may pinch ſhort young 
ſhoots of the year, to procure a further 
ſupply of horizontals; and thus continue 
encreaſing the branches annually, to cover 
the wall regularly upwards; being careful 
to rub or prune off all fore-rights, and o- 
ther irregular growths, and ſuperabundant 
ſhoots, training the regular ſupply ſtrait, 
and cloſe to the wall and eſpalier at the 
above diſtances, always at full length, as 
far as they have room : And they will thus 
naturally emit numerous fruit ſpurs, and 
bear abundantly in two or three years. 


And, as to general pruning, &c. conti- 
nue the ſame branches as long as they re- 
main fruitful, pruned, as below, Summer 
and Winter. — Always commence the 

ä Summer 
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Summer pruning in May or June, to diſ- 
place all uſeleſs growths of the year, ſuch 
as all fore-right growers, and all appa- 
rently ſuperfluous or unneceſſary ſhoots, 
retaining a ſupply: of well-placed lateral 
ones till Winter pruning, training them in 
at full length.—And in the Winter pru- 
ning, examining the main branches or ge- 
neral bearers, if any worn out, naked, or 
dead ones appear, cut them out, and retain 
young wood in their place; at the ſame 
time ſelect occaſional well-placed laſt 
Summer's ſhoots in vacancies, advancing 
for bearers, and a terminating one to each 
main horizontal, and cut out cloſe all the 
ſuperabundancies, being careful to pre- 
ſerve all the fruit ſpurs in every part; 
then as ſoon as pruned, nail in all the 
branches regularly as before, four or five 
inches aſunder at full length, as formerly 
advited.— 


Culture 


— — 


— — 
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Culture of the Standard-Cherries. 


As to the culture of the Standard Cher- 
ry, that being trained to the proper form 
in the nurſery, as directed for Apples, 
&c. and thence planted out fully where 
their heads have full ſcope to grow, they 
afterwards require very little pruning, on- 
ly occaſionally in Wiater, to regulate any 
very crowded, and irregular branches, 
and cut out dead and cankered wood ; 
but otherwiſe permit the general branches 


to proceed in their natural growth, as they 


will ſoon furniſh numerous fruit-buds their 
whole length. | 
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The CHESNUT- TREK. 


Tu Cheſaut (Cobanea) is a lofty tree, 
a ſpecies of the Fagus or-Beech, but for- 
merly a diſtinct genus by the title of Caſ- 
tanea, is of the nut-bearing kind, and cul- 
tivated occaſionally as a Standard fruit- 
tree, for variety in orchards, avenues, 
parks, lawns, and out-grounds, &c. be- 
longs to the claſs and order Moncecta Poly- 
andria, 1. e. male and fernale flowers on the 
ſame plant, and the males having many 
ſtamina, and the females three ſtyles. — 


There is but one ſpecies of the Cheſnut- 
Tree, called by the Botaniſts, . 


 Fagus Caftanea, i. e. CasTANEA, or the | 
CauesnuT=- Tree deſcribed, Fagus with | 
ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leaves, naked underneath ; J 
and with flowers produced in long Cat- 
* ſucceeded by large prickly capſules, 
containing | 
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containing two or more nuts, conſiſting of 
the following varieties, ripening in Sep- 
tember; vi. 


MaAanURED, or LARGE SPANISH 
CHESNUT, 


Wilp or SMALLER CHESNUT. 


The fruit of the Cheſnut-tree, though 
not ſo valuable as many o. er ſorts, forms 
a variety in Autumn, and Winter: and is 
by many much eſteemed for roaſting, in 
which it eats very tender and palatable. 


The Cheſnut-tree grows forty or fifty 
feet high, branching widely round, form- 
ing a regular head, orna mented with large 
elegant lanceolate leaves, and ſmall flow - 
ers, without petals, collected in amentums, 
or ſtrings, at the ſides of the younger 
branches; the females becoming large 
round prickly Capſules, incloſing the cheſ- 
nuts, arriving to maturity in Autumn, 


It is a hardy tree, grows freely in any 
common ſoil, and open expoſure ; and 
merits 


6 


9. 


— 


1 
merits admittance in our fruit- tree collec · 
tion, eſpecially in extenſive grounds, train- 
ed as full ſtandards, to plant on the bound - 
aries of orchards, or in parks and avenues, 
arranged in concert with Walnuts, &c. 
thirty or forty feet, or more diſtant—in 
which, when advanced to a tolerable large 
growth, they will bear abundance of Cheſ- 
nuts, ſometimes little inferior to thoſe we 
receive annually from Spain and Portu- 


gal, &c. 


Method of Propagation, 


This tree may be raiſed abundantly from 
the nuts, and occaſionally by grafting, to 
continue the manured ſort diſtinct. 


By the Nuts.—Procure a quantity of 
well-ripened, plump, ſound cheſnuts, 
Engliſh or foreign growth, in Autumn or 
Winter, from the Seedſmen or Orange 
merchants, and preſerve them in ſand till 
February, then planted in drills two or 

| three 
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three inches deep, they will come up in 
ſix or eight weeks; and when one or two 
years old, plant them out in nurſery rows, 
a yard aſunder, and here train them with 
ſtraight clean ſtems, ſix or ſeven feet high 
for full ſtandards, pruning all laterals be- 
low, and leave the leading ſhoot entire, 
permitting them to branch out at the 
above height, and form full heads, only 
Juſt retrench any very irregular or ram- 
bling growth at firſt, to preſerve a little 
regularity. 


By Grafting.—By this method of pro- 
pagation, we can more certainly continue 
the manured, or large Cheſnut permanent, 
ingrafting ſhoots thereof into Cheſnut- 
ſtocks, raiſed from the nuts as above, and 
trained up to high ſtandards, as directed 
for the ſeedling Cheſnuts. 


When the trees raiſed by either of the 
above methods, are fix, ſeven, or eight 
feet high, may plant them out finally, 

where 


SD: | 
where they are to remain, in the places 
and diſtances before-mentioned. 


And as to future culture, let them 
branch out moſtly in their own way, ex- 
cept retrenching occaſionally any very 
croſs-placed and rambling growths. 
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The CURRANT - TREE. 


'THE Curant - Tree (Rites) is of the 
ſhrub and berry-bearing kind, and the moſt 
valuable of our fruit-bearing ſhrubs, for the 
uſefulneſs of its fruit, which proves cooling 
and refreſhing to eat in the heat of Sum- 
mer, and excellent for various culinary pur- 
poles; and by the rules of botany, com- 
prehends the Gooſeberry as a ſpecies of the 
| ſamefamily (See Gooſeberry.) and belongs to 
the claſs and order Pentandria Monogynia, 
flowers having five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 


There are two ſpecies, and are deſcrib- 
ed by the Botaniſts, as below. 


Ribes Rubrum, RED CUurRRAanT-TREE. 
Having branches without thorns, and plain 
flowers in ſmooth pendulous cluſters : Succeed- 
ed by hanging bunches of red and white 
berries, in the different varieties; ripening 

in June and July, viz. 
CoMMoN 


1 

Common RR D CURRANT. 
LARCE DVU r ch CURRANT. | 
LoxnG-Buncayep RED CURRANT. 
CHAMPAGNE LARGE PaLE-Rep Cur- 

RANT. 
WuülrE CURRANT. 
LARGE WHITE DUTCH CurRanT. 


* 


Ribes Nigra, BLAck CURRAanNT-TREE. 
— Having thornleſs branches, and oblong flow- 
ers in hairy cluſters, ſucceeded by looſe 
bunches of larger black berries. of a rank 
flavour, compriſing but one uſeful varie- 
ty, ripening in July, viz. 


Common BLack CuUuRRANT. 


Theſe ſhrubs grow ſix or ſeven feet high, 
dividing low into many branches, form- 
ing buſhy heads, adorned with trilobated 
leaves and ſtrings of ſmall greeniſh flow- 

ers, or five petals; ſucceeded by the 
bunches of berries ; attaining perfection 
from June and July, till September ; and 
their order of bearing is both on the 


F young 
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young and old wood; often immediately 
from the eyes of the young ſhoots, but 
more plentifully upon a fort of ſpurs or 
ſnags ariſing on the ſides of the older 
branches; and the ſame wood continues 
fruitful ſeveral years. ; 


The Red and White Curraats are the 
moſt eligible for general culture, both as 
deſert fruit to eat, and for many uſeful 
domeſtic purpoſes; ſo that great plenty 
of the buſhes ſhould'be admitted into eve- 
ry garden, 


But the Black Currant is more in eſti- 
mation for medical uſes than for eating ; 
but is very wholeſome, and ſhould be ad- 
mitted in the collection, in moderate 
quantity. 


All the forts of Currant buſhes are train- 
ed both as common buſhy ſtandards, with 
ſtems a foot, or half a yard high, branch- 
ing out above into buſhy heads, to arrange 


CW * 

in the open quarters of the kitchen gar- 
den for the general plantations; and oc- 
caſionally as flat or fanned ſtandards to 
range eſpalier-ways in narrow borders, 
&c. likewiſe in fanned dwarfs againſt 
walls and efpaliers, to obtain the fruit in 
greater perfection and earlier and later in 
the ſeaſon, by „ them in different 
expoſitions. 


Methed of Propagating and firſt Training. 
All the ſorts of Currant buſhes are moſt 
eaſily and expeditiouſly propagated in 
abundance, both by Suckers, cuttings, 


and Layers, and raiſed to a bearing ſtate 
in two years. 


By Suckers, —They ſend up Suckers 

abundantly from the root every Summer, 

. commencing proper plants by Autumn; 

when, or in Winter or Spring, dig them 

up with as much root as poſſible, and 

prune A long, weak, or crooked tops, to 

; twelve, fifteen, —— inches length; 
F 2 tien 
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* 
then plant them in nurſery rows, or the 


tall ſtrong Suckers at once where they are 
to remain; training the Standard buſhes 
with ſingle ſtems, by trimming off all la- 


teral ſhocts a foot or half a yard high, then 
permitted to branch out at top, and form 


regular heads, keeping the branches five 
or ſix inches aſunder, not ſhortening the 


ſhoots, (excepting any long rambler, ) till 
the head is arrived to the intended height ; 
obſerving, the heads may either be per- 
mitted to grow convexly cr full in the mid- 
dle, or concave or hollow, by pruning out 
the central branches, ſo as to diſpoſe the 
outward ones circularly around at i 
diſtances. 


Others may be encouraged to branch 
out near the ground in order to be train- 
ed in a fanned manner, both for fafined 
ſtandards, and for walls and eſpaliers, by 


cutting away all projecting ſhoots, and re- 


taining only ſuch as arrange the way of the 
row, eſpalier-ways. 
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By Cuttings. —Chuſe - cuttings of the 
ſtrong young ſhoots in Autumn, Winter 
or Spring, from ten or twelve inches, to 
half a yard long or more, and plant them 
with a dibble, in any ſhady border, in 
rows a foot aſunder, each one third into 
the ground, training them as directed for 
the Suckers. 


By Layers.— In a or Winter, 
&c. lay down any of the lower branches, 
. three inches deep in the earth, with the 
tops out, they will root freely, and in Au- 
tumn following plant them out in rows, 

and managed as the Suckers. | 


% 


Final Planting, Se. 


Currant- trees from two, to three or four 
teet high, having tolerable branchy heads, 
are of a proper ſize to plant out for good 
performing it any time from November 
nll March. 


Planting the different ſtandard buſhes, 
. in ſingle ranges around the large 
5 3 quarters 
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quarters of the kitchen garden, eight feet 
in the row, others croſs ways; the ſame 
diſtance, to divide large plats of ground 
into breaks or compartments, thirty or 
forty feet wide or more; and may like- 
wiſe arrange ſome in continued plantati- 
ons, fix feet in the rows, and eight or ten 
between the ranges : 


And for wall and eſpaliers, plant a few 
againft ſouth walls, &c. for early Currants, 
and a larger ſupply on weft and eaſt ex- 
poſures, and plenty on north walls, for ge- 
neral later crops; and ſome in eſpaliers, 
&c. arranging them ten feet diſtance, and 
their branches trained either horizontally 
or aſcending, as convenient, or as room 
permits, five or fix inches aſunder, moſtly 
entire, till extended to their limited bounds. 


General Culture. 


With regard to general culture, let the 
common Standard Currants be generally 
continued with ſingle ſtems, by clearing 

- "ONE 
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away all lateral ſhoots below, and ſuckers 
from the roots; and the head kept regu- 
lar, either convex or full in-the middle, or 
concave or hollow, as formerly explained, 
with the branches kept five or ſix inches 
diſtance, retaining the ſame branches ſe- 
veral years as bearers. 


In Summer, if numerous ſhoots ariſe, 
may go over them with your knife, and 
trim out cloſe the moft irregular and 
crowding, to admit the Sun to the fruit; 
reſerving a moderate ſupply of regular 
ones at full length till Winter. : 


And in Winter, the buſhes will require 

a more general regulation : that, if the 
laſt Summer's ſhoots remain too abun- 
dant, prune out cloſe all the ſuperfluous 
and irregular, reſerving only fome occaſi- 
onal regular ſhoots, . advancing in caſual 
vacant parts below, or to ſupply the places 
of bad or dead wood, and a terminating 
ſhoot to every branch, or when advanced 
too long, prune it down to ſuch a ſhoot, 
| F 4 | or 


1 
leader; likewiſe now retrench any caſual 
irregular branch, worn out bearer, and 
decayed wood, long rambler, or very 
crowding growths, pruned either to their 
origin, or down to any more eligible 
branch or young ſhoot ; carefully preſerv- 
ing all the natural fruit-ſpurs and bearing 
ſnags, and cutting out decayed ones: and 
then, may either ſhorten the upper leading 
ſhoots, more or leſs, to continue the head 
of a moderate ſtature, if required, or per- 
mit them to remain moſtly entire, and aſ- 
pire to their natural height and extent, if 
not limited to room. 


Cultute againſt Walls and Eſpaliers, Sc. 


As to the fanned Currants againſt walls 
and eſpaliers, &c. continue the branches 
trained four or five inches aſunder, either 
horizontally, or aſcending, as room ad- 
mits, extended moſtly entire, till advanced 
to the extent of their utmoſt limits. 


In Summer, prune. out all projecting 


fore-right, very irregular, and ſuperfluous | 
ſhoots : 


or to a lower branch, having one for its 
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ſhoots; and train in only ſome regular ride 
and main leading ſhoots entire, till Winter. 

Then, in Winter pruning, ſelect occaſi- 
onally ſome well-placed young ſhoots in 
vacancies below, advancing to a bearing 
ſtate, and, according as worn-out or de- 
cayed branches occur, they ſhould now be 
pruned down to ſome lower young wood: 
all young ſhoots, not now wanted, muſt 
be cut out cloſe, preſerving all the bearing 
ſpurs, and cutting out decayed ſtumps; 
then either training in the branches entire, - 
where there is room enough to extend 
them, or in defaylt thereof, ſhortening the 
ſhoots, more or leſs, as the Caſe requires. 

Of the Fruit. 

To preſerve Currants long in perfection : 
in July or Auguſt cover ſome of the buſhes 
both in ftandards, and againft walls, &c:; 
with mats and nets, to ſhade them from 
the Sun, and defend them from birds, 
whereby a fucceſſion of good Currants 

may be continued from June or July, un- 
til October, both for the fruit deſert, and 
culinary preparations. 
F 5 The 
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The ELDER-BERRY-TREE. 


The Eker-tree (Sambucus) is of the 
berry-bearing kind, and merits a place in 
the fruit-tree collection, for the ſake of 
the berries, for making that excellent cor- 
dial liquor, called Elder Wine, which is 
its chief value as a fruit tree, the raw ber- 
ries being very unpalatable to eat; and be- 
longs to the claſs and order Pentandria Tri- 
Onia, flowers with five ſtanii:1a and three 
ſtyles or ſtigmas. 


There is but one ſpecies of Elder pro- 
per for the fruit tree collection, viz. 


Sambucus Nigra, BLack or CoMMon 
ELptx TEE. — Deſcribed, Sambucus, 
with a tree-like ſtem, and cymgſe, five-parted 
umbels of flowers, ſucceeded by large um- 
bellate cluſters of black, and other co- 
loured berries, in the different varieties, 
ripening in Autumn, uz. | 

* COMMON - 
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Common BLack-BerritD-ELDes. 
Wutlrz-BZRRIIED-ET DIR. 


The Elder-tree grows twenty or thirty 
feet high, with a ſpreading head, garniſh- 
ed with winged leaves of two or three pair 
of lobes, terminated by an odd one, ang 
large broad umbellate cluſters of ſmall 
white, five-parted flowers, in Summer, 
at the end of the branches, ſucceeded by 
large bunches of ſmall black berries, ripe 
in September. 


It is the common black-berried Elder 
we principally recommend as a fruit-tree, 
for its berries to make wine, and for 
which the trees demand a place in our 
collection, trained generally as common 
ſtandards, or ſome occaſionally in rough 
hedges, eſpecially as they will grow free- 
ly in any foil and ſituation, in out grounds; 
ſuch as the verges of orchards, &c. hedge- 
rows, ſides of banks, or ditches of water, 
or any waſte premiſes, obſcure corners, or 
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moiſt ſituations ; either in detached ſtand- 
ards, or in continued hedges, and will 
produce abundant crops of berries annu- 


ally, well worth our notice for the purpoſe 
aforeſaid. 


Method of Propagation, e. 


This tree is eaſily raiſed from cuttings 
of the young ſhoots, and occaſionally by 
ſeed. | , 7 


By Cuttings. —In Autumn, Winter, or 
Spring, cut off a quantity of the beſt ri- 
pened robuſt ſhoots of laſt Summer, in 
lengths from half a yard to five or fix 
feet, and planted, either at once where 
they are to remain, or in nurſery rows, a 
yard afunder, introducing each cutting 
near two thirds, or almoſt half way, (the 
longer ones) into the ground, with a long 
dibble, or with a ſtake or iron crow for 
the longeſt ſets ;* and, as they advance in 
growth, train thoſe deſigned for ſtandards 

| with 
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with clean ſingle ſtems, five or ſix feet 
high, then let them branch out with full 
heads; and permit the hedge plants to 
grow rough nearly from the bottom, on- 


ly trimming up the ſides little, and ramb- 
bling ſhoots. 


By Seed. —In Autumn procure a quan- 
tity of the ripe berries, and ſow them any 
where 1n drills an inch deep, and when 
the plants are a year old, plant them out, 
and train them as above. 


Planting and Culture. 


As we before obſerved, may either plant 
large cuttings at once where they are to 
remain, or young trees previouſly raiſed, 
as above in the nurſery, from four or five, 

to ſix feet high. 


Plant the ſtandards fifteen or twenty 
feet diſtance; ſuffer them to branch out 
above, and form full and ſpreading heads, 
according to their natural growth. 


The 
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The hedge plants, deſigned to form a 

full hedge, chiefly for the berries, may 

be arranged about a yard aſunder; and, 

in their future growth, only trim up the 

lower ſtragglers on the ſides, and let 
them branch out freely above. 
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The FIG-TREE. 


Tux Fig-vee (Fw) infamed for its 
ſingularly rich and delicious fruit : though, 
on account of its peculiar luſcious flavour, 
it is not {o generally palated as many other 
ſorts; however, being an eminently fine 
fruit, the trees deſerve culture in every 
good garden, principally as wall trees, and 
occaſionally as eſpaliers and ſtandards; of 
which there are many choice varieties, ori- 
ginating from one main ſpecies, belonging 
to the claſs and order Polygamia Polyoecia, 
i. e. flowers being of different ſexes, on 


There is only one ſpecies of the culti- 
vated Fig, compriſing ſeveral varieties, 


Ficus 


n! = 


Ficus Carica, i. e. Carica, or CoMMoN 


Fic- TAE. — Having large palmated or 


hand. ſbaped leaves, and numerous minute 
flowers, concealed within a general cup 
or cover, becoming the fruit, pear or top- 
ſhaped, ripening in Autumn, to different 
colours, in the varieties; vix. 


EARLY LonG BLUE or PuxpLe Fic. 
Beginning of Auguſt. | 

LARACE BLut Fic. Auguft and September. 

LarRGE BROWN or CHESNUT Fis. 
Beginning of Auguſt, 

EarxLy WuiTe Fic, Tuly and Auguſt. 


BLack Iscrra Fic. Middle of Auguft. 


SMALL Brown IscHia Fic. Auguſt 
and September. 


 Gregxn IScHIA Fic. End of Auguft. 


LARCE WHITE Genoa Fic. Auguſt. 
Brxown MaLTa Fic. Aug. and Sept. 
BLack Genoa Fic. Auguſt. 

Lox d Brown NAPLES FiG. September. 
Round BROWN NaeLes Fic. End of 


Auguſt. 
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Brown MA Don NA or Bauxs wic Firs. 


Auguſt and Septeniber. 


The Fig-tree grows fifteen or twenty 
feet high, making ſtrong ſucculent green 
ſhoots, garniſhed with large leaves, divid- 
ed more or leſs into five lobes ; producing 
the flowers and fruit always on the young 
wood of the former year's growth, ariſing 
in Spring, immediately from the eyes of 
the ſhoots, like ſmall buds, each forming a 
ſort of general cup to numerous ſmall 
florets or flowers within, gradually encrea- 
ſing in ſize till Auguſt and September, 
then ripening with a ſoft, tender, delici- 
ous pulp; and as the trees bear only on 
the young year old ſhoots, a general an- 
nual ſupply thereof muſt be retained in 
every part, as ſucceſſion bearers, and 
which, as they bear moſtly towards the 
upper parts, muſt not be ſhortened. 


The fruit buds ariſe, both in the Spring, 
on the former year's wood, and in Sum- 
8 mer 
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mer and Autumn on ſhoots of the year; 
but it is from the Spring production we 
are to expect the main crops; for al- 
though the Summer and Autumn Figs at- 
tain perfection as ſecondary crops the 
ſame year, in warm countries abroad, they 
do not attain maturity in England in the 
open air: ſo they ſnould be generally tub- 
bed off as uſeleſs the beginning of Winter. 


The trees ſucceed in any common ſoil 
of a garden, but their tender ſhoots are 
liable to be killed in ſevere Winters, in 


They ſhould therefore, generally be 


_ cultivated principally as wall trees, in a 


ſheltered ſunny ſituation, both to defend 
the tender ſhoots in Winter, and promote 
the ripening of the fruit in greater perfec- 
tion ; allotting the principal part for ſouth 


walls; ſome alſo on weſt and eaſt walls, 


for ſucceſſion crops, planted twenty feet 
diſtance, and their branches arranged 
horiontally, ſix or eight inches aſunder, 


n | 
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retaining a full ſupply of each year's 


ſhoots, as before noticed, for the main 


bearers, trained always at full length. 


They alſo often ſucceed well in eſpa- 
liers, in a ſunny expoſure, and bear plen- 
tiful crops, managed as thofe againſt 


. Likewiſe as half and full ſtandards, 
planted in a ſheltered ſunny ſituation; in 
favourable warm dry ſeaſans they often 
produce tolerable crops of very good 
Figs. , 


Method of Propagation, &c. © 
The Fig is propagated by ſuckers, lay- | 


By Suckers. Many ſuckers ariſe from 
the root, which, in Autumn or Spring, - 
dig up and plant, either the ſtrongeſt at 
once, when they are to remain, eſpecially 
as wall and eſpalier trees, or in nurſery 

rows 


SS; 
rows for training; obſerving, in either 
caſe, to train them as required; if as 
dwarfs, for walls, &c. head them in 
Spring to eight or ten inches, to obtain 
lateral branches; and for ſtandards, train 
them with ſtems from three to ſix feet 


high, then top them, and let them branch 


out into full heads. 


By Layers. —Chuſe the lower pliable 
young branches and ſhoots in Autumn or 
Spring, and lay them in the ground five 
or ſix inches deep, with the tops out ; they 
will be rooted, and fit to plant off next 
Autumn: managing them as the Suckers. 


By Cuttings.—Cut off a quantity of the 
young robuſt ſhoots in Autumn or Spring, 
from ten to fifteen inches long, and plant 
them with their tops .entire, in a ſhady 
border, in rows two feet aſunder, trained 
as the Suckers. 


Final 
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Final Planting. 


As the Fig-Tree generally ſucceeds beſt . 


when planted out finally while young, may 
plant as wall and eſpalier trees, either the 
Suckers, Layers, or Cuttings, as ſoon as 
rooted, at once where they are to remain, 
or ſuch as have been previouſly trained, 
two or three years, and formed a head of 
branches; but for ſtandards, ſhould chuſe 
for final planting ſuch as are trained with 
tall erect ſtems a proper height, and have 
\ branched out at top, and formed heads. 


Plant them in Autumn or Spring, the 
wall and eſpalier-trees twenty feet diſ- 


tance at leaſt, for the branches, being 


trained horizontally, will ſoon fill that 
| ſpace; and the ſtandard trees ſhould alſo 


be arranged twenty or thirty feet aſunder, 


eſpecially the full ſtandards. 


General 
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General Culture. 
| Then as to culture of pruning and train- 
ing, obſerve as below. 
| Firſt, of the wall and efpaker trees; 


theſe being furniſhed with a head of late- 
ral branches, obtained as directed in their 


_ nurſery culture, let all the branches be 


trained horizontally to the wall, &c. rang- 
ing equally to both ſides at full length, fix 
or ſeven inches aſunder, continuing to en- 


creaſe the number of branches annually 


upward, arranged at the above diſtance ; 
and, if wood is wanted, may either prune 
ſhort ſome adjacent ſhoot in Spring, or 


- pinch ſhoots of the year, in May or June, 


to force out laterals, but otherwiſe gene- 
rally train the whole ſupply of bearers al- 


ways at full length. 


Every Summer, about June, July, and 
Auguſt, go over the trees, both wall and 
eſpaliers, 
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eſpaliers, and cut out only directly fore- 
right, and other very irregular ſhoots of 
the year, or ſuch as appear abſolutely uſe- 
leſs, or cannot be trained in, carefully re- 
ſerving all the regular fide ſhoots, and 
tacking them in ftrait and cloſe, at all 
their length, to admit the fun and air to 
improve the fruit ; leaving an abundant 
ſupply to chuſe from in Winter pruning 
for next year's bearers, not ſhortening any 
during their Suramer's growth. 


The Winter, or general pruning, may 
be performed either in November or 


Spring ; though as the ſhoots of Fig-trees 
are very liable to ſuffer by ſevere froſts, 
if left unpruned till February or March, 
there will be a greater chance out of the 
whole, to have a ſufficiency ſurvive the ri- 
_ gours of the Winter, to chuſe from in 

Spring pruning. 
Then, in the operation of Winter pru- 
ning, muſt retrench old naked wood, and 
| retain 
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retain a full ſupply of young ſhoots for 
next year's bearers, obſerving, where old 
naked branches, unfurniſhed with young 
wood, advance a conſiderable length, -to 
n | prune them out either wholly, or down to 
| ſome lateral ſhoots, &c. to ſupply the 
{ place: ſelecting a general reſerve of the 

beſt-placed ſhoots, not only collaterals or 
ſide ſhoots, ariſing on all the main bran- 
ches at cligible "diſtances, advancing in 
progreſſive order, one after another, be- 
tween the mother horizontals, from the 
very bottom to the extremities, but alſo a 

| terminating one to each branch, and as the 
foremoſt branches advance too long, the 
laterals come up to ſupply their places; 
retaining generally the moſt robuſt ſhort- 
jointed ſhoots, rejedting very long, weak, 
and ill- ripened ones; cutting out, as you 
go on, all the ſuperabundant and uſeleſs 
young growths quite cloſe, together with 
all dead wood, and part of any too long- 
advanced older branches, cut down to a 

lower ſhoot; preſerving the whole ſupply 
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of bearers at full length; then direQly 
nail and tye them regularly to the wall 
and eſpalier, ftrait and cloſe at * . 
mentioned diſtances. 


As to the Standard Figs, let them 
branch out freely at top, and only cut out 


in Spring any very irregular growths, and 


the ends of dead ſhoots, leaving all the 


others entire, permitting the whole to 
branch out, and form a full head. 


The GOOSEBERRY BUSH. 


Tu Gooſeberry (Grofulria) is ranged 
by the Botaniſts as a ſpecies of Ribes or 
Currant, according to the agreement of 
their fructification or parts of the flowers, 
and are alſo of the claſs and order Pentan- 
dria Monogyma, flowers having five ſtami- 
na and one ſty le. 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of Gooſeber- 
ries, compriſing many varieties; and are 
diftinguiſhed by the Botaniſts as follow : 


Ribes Groſſularia, 1. e. Groſſularia, or 
Common Goos EBER RV. Having prickly 
ere branches, and hairy berries. 

Ribes reclinatum. REcLINATED Goost- 
BERRY-Busu. Having ſomewhat reclining 
branches, but moderately armed with prickles. 


Ribes 
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_ Ribes Uva-Criſpa.—or (Uv a-Crisea) 
SMooTn-FrurTED GoosrBERRYBuUusHn, 
Having erect prickly branches, and ſinooth ber- 
ries. 
Ribes Oxyacanhoides. — H aw -LEavep 


GoosEBERRY-BusH. Having very prick- 
ly branches, and large leaves. 


Of the above ſpecies there are many 
different varieties of the fruit; ſome are 
round, others oval, and of different co- 
lours, as Red, Green, Yellow, White; 
ſome hairy, and ſome ſmooth ; generally 
known by the following names : | 


Red Kinds. 


SMALL EARLY BLAck-rRED Goos B- 
BE RRV. 

Hairy RBD GoosEBERRyY. 

SMooTH RED GoOSEBERRY. 

DamMsoNn, or DARK RED GoostBERRY. 

Red RASPBERRY GOOSEBERRY. | 

GAEAT Modul TAwNZY GOOSERERR v. 


1 _ Green 
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Green Kinds. 


EarLY GREEN HAIRY GOOSERERRY. 
 SMooTH GREEN Goos EBERR. 
GREEN GASCOIGNE GOOSEBERRY, 
GAEZEEN RasPBERRY GCOOSE BERRY. 


Yellow Kinds. 


EarLY AMBER GOOSEBERRY. 
GREAT Oval YELLOw GOOSEBERRY. 
GREAT Round AMBER GoosEBERRY. 
Hairy AMBER GOOSEBERRY. 


White Kinds. 


Common WnirE or CRYSTAL Goos E- 
BERRY. 

GreaT CRYSTAL GOOSEBERRY. 

Warrtz VEIxZD GOOSEBERRY. 


* 


Different Colours. 


GREAT RuMBULLion GOOSEBERRY. 
LARGE IRONMONGER GOOSEBERRY. 
SMOOTH 


r 
Suoorn IRONMONGER GOOSEBERRY. 
GREAT Hairy GLoBe GOOSEBERRY. 


The buſhes grow ſix or ſeven feet high, 
branching out low into very buſhy heads, 
armed more or leſs with thorns, and have 
trilobated leaves, and ſmall greeniſh flow- 


ers at the ſides of the branches, ſucceeded < 


by the berries, attaining a uſeful ſtate in 
May or June, to uſe green for culinary 
purpoſes, and ripe for eating in June, Ju- 
| by, and Auguſt, 


They bear both on the young and old 
wood, immediately from the eyes of the 
young ſhoots, and on ſmall ſpurs, ariſing 


on the two, or three, and many year old 
branches. 


As the Gooſeberry is a very uſeful Sum- 
mer fruit, both when green for many culi- 


nary purpoſes, and when ripe very pa- 
latable and wholeſome to eat, every good 
garden ſhould be well furniſhed with plen- 
ry of the buſhes, cultivated generally as 

. buſhy 


MY 
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buſhy ſtandards, in the kitchen garden, 
&c. both in ſingle rows, and in full plan- 
rations, from fix to eight or ten feet diſ- 


- tance in each row; trained commonly with 


ſingle ſtems a foot or more high, branch- 
ing out above with regular heads, which 
muſt be kept in order by cutting out ill- 
placed and crowding ſhoots, retaining the 


- general regular branches, ſix or eight 


inches aſunder ; formed either with the 
heads full in the middle, or concave, or 


hollow, by retrenching the central ſhoots, 


as obſerved in the Currants; leaving the 
ſhoots moſtly entire, or but moderately 
ſhortened ; at leaſt till arrived to the in- 
tended height, See their Training and Cul- 
ture. | 


Some may alſo be trained with fanned 
heads, eſpalier ways, and alſo to plant 
againſt walls, &c. for carly fruit. 


| Propagation 
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_ Propagation and Training. . 


Gooſeberries are expeditiouſly raiſed in 
abundance from ſuckers and cuttings; and 
occaſianally by layers, to a TTY ſtate 


in two years. 


By Suck ERS. Abundance ariſe annu- 
ally from the roots of old trees, which 
may be dug up in Winter or Spring. 
Chuſe the ſtrongeſt, and prune the crook- 
ed and weak tops a little, then plant them 
in nurſery rows for. training or ſome of 
the ſtrongeſt at once where they are to re- 
main; and in their future growth trim off 
all lower ſhoots from the ſtem, and irre- 
gular ones in the head, keeping the gene- 
ral branches ſix or eight inches aſunder, 
as before obſerved, only ſhortening long 


ſtragglers, &c. and they will bear the ſe- 
cond year. 


By Cur rinos.—Chuſe trong, ſtraight | 
young ſhoots, of the upper branches, cut 
n off 
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off a foot or more long; plant them in 
rows, in a ſhady border, and they will rea- 
dily grow ; training them as the ſuckers. 


By LAVYERS.—Lay the lower branches 
almoſt at any time, and any how, in the 
earth; they will root freely, and be fit to 


plant off in Autumn after ; training them 
as above. 


Final Planting and Culture. 


Gooſeberry buſhes, when advanced two 
or three feet in height, with . tolerable 
buſhy heads, may be planted out finally to 
remain, any time from October till March. 


Plant the main ſapply in the large quar- 
ters of the kitchen garden; ſome arrang- 
ed in a ſingle row, around the verges or 
borders, eight or ten feet aſunder, others 
in wide croſs rows, to divide the ground, 
and ſome in continued plantations, fix or 
eight feet in the lines, with an interval of 
ten feet between the rows, as adviſed for 

the Currants. 8 
May 


* 
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May likewiſe plant a few fanned trees 
againſt warm walls, to produce ſome ear- 
ly fruit. 


Then, as to future management, it is 
nearly the ſame as directed for Currants, | 
obſerving alſo as below. 


Keep the buſhes always to one angle 
ſtem below, by clearing off all lower 
ſhoots, and ſuckers from the root. The 
head ſhould be kept open, and regular, and 
the general branches continued about ſix 
or ſeven inches aſunder, to have large 
fruit; and ſhortened but little, or hardly 
at all, in pruning, except very long ram- 
blers, or low ſtragglers; retain the ſame 
branches as bearers, as long as they ſup- 
port a good bearing ſtate, betauſe thoſe 
of ſeveral years old bear abundantly on 

- ſpurs; but according as they gradually 
become very old or worn out, and pro- 
duce but ſmall fruit, ſhould retain ſtrong 
young ſhoots, advancing below, to ſup- 

G 5 ply 
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ply their place, according to the follow 
ing rules of general pruning. 5 


As theſe buſhes generally emit nume- 
rous ſhoots every Summer, you may, if 
any are very crowded, in June or July, 
prune out cloſe ſome of the moſt irregular 
and crowding, to open the head, for the 
more free admiſſion of the ſun and air, to 
promote the ſize and goodneſs of the fruit; 
retaining enough of the regular ſhoots en- 
tire to chuſe from in Winter pruning, if 
required. —And in Winter pruning, pro- 
ceed to prune out cloſe all the ſupera- 
bundant lateral ſhoots of laſt Summer, 
together with any very crowded, irregular, - 
older wood, and old worn-out bearers ; 
retaining young ones advancing below in 


their room, and leaving the general bran- 


ches about ſix or eight inches diſtance, at 

leaſt, as before obſerved, each terminat- 
ing in a young ſhoot, either naturally; 
or if any branches are advanced too long 


or ſtraggling, prune them down to a low- 
er 


* 
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er ſhoot for a leader; preferving all the 
ſmall lateral fruit ſpurs; and let the ca- 
ſional ſupply of young ſhoots be but mo- 


derately ſhortened ; principally anly long 


rambling growths, and very bending and 
ſtraggling ſhoots, juſt reduced to a little 
regularity, as obſerved for the Currants.— 
The buſhes will thus ſhoot moderately, 
and produce larger and finer fruit in pro- 


portion. 


For if Gooſeberries are too generally 
ſhortened, it forces out numerous unneceſ- 
fary, uſeleſs ſhoots, from all the lower 
eyes, in Summer, forming the head a 
perfect thicket, rendering the fruit ſmall, 
and occaſioning much trouble of pruning. 
in Winter, | 


Never prune them with garden ſhears, 
as ſometimes 1gnorantly practiſed ; but al- 


* ways with a knife: Likewiſe, always 


keep the branches of the head thin, and 


vou will have large handſome berries, ri- 


pening with a good flayour, 
The 


4 
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The HAZEL and FILBERT 
NUT - TREE, &c. 


Tux Hazel (Glu compriſes the com- 
mon Wood Nut, the Filbert, Barcelona, 
Cob Nuts, &c. all varieties of one ſpe- 
cies, which merit culture in the fruit col- 
lection, for the variety of their fruit; and 
belong to the claſs and order Monoecia Fo- 
handria, flowers male and female on the 
ſame tree; the males having numerous 
ſtamina. 


The Hazel conſiſts of one ſpecies, com- 
priſing ſeveral varieties. 


Corylus Avellana, i. e. Avellana, or Cou- 
Mon HazEeL-NuT-TREt, having round 
leaves, with oval obtuſe fiipula, at the baſe; 
male flowers in long catkins, and female 
flowers cloſe to the branches, ſucceeded 


wy 
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by the nuts, in large -torn cups, conſiſt- 
ing of the following varieties, ripe in Au- 
tumn, viz. 


Common Woop Nur, with white, and 
with red ſkinned kernels. 

LARGE CLUSTER Woop Nur. 

FiILBERT Nur, with red kernels. 

FiLBzxT Nur, with white kernels. 

BARARcELONA Nur. 

Cog Nur, (very large). 

Long Nur, (a curioſity). 


The Hazel tree, and varieties, grow 
from about twelve or fifteen, to twenty 
feet high; very branchy, almoſt to the 
bottom, having roundiſn rough leaves, 
and produces the flowers and fruit from 
the ſides of the branches, being male and 
female, flowers ſeparate, without petals ; 
the males in long yellowiſh amentums, in 
Winter, and the females in cloſe - ſitting 
cluſters, in the Spring, ſucceeded by the 
cluſters of Nuts, incloſed each in its torn 
calix or cup, - ripening in Auguſt and 

The 
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The Common Wood Nut Trees grow 
in vaſt abundance in our woods and 


hedges, and are ſometimes admitted in 
Gardens, &c. for variety. 


But the other larger forts, a im- 

proved varieties, are cultivated more a- 
bundantly in gardens and orchards, but 
dhe Filbert moſt of all, for the goodneſs of 
its kernel; though the large Cluſter and 
Barcelona Nuts are alſo well worth culti- 
vating, and the Cob and Long Nut as 
ſingular varieties: but where there is good 
ſcope of ground, it is worth attention to 
cultivate ſome of each ſort in gardens, 


orchards, and fields, &c. as they will ſuc- 
ceed almoſt any where. 


They may be employed both as full 
and half ſtandards, planted either in con- 
tinued ranges, fifteen or twenty feet aſun- 
der, or dropped fingly in different parts 
to effect variety, keeping them to clean 


ſtems, and let the heads branch in their 
natural manner. 


Some 
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Some may likewiſe be arranged hedge 
ways, five feet diſtant in the row, and ſuf- 
fered to take their natural growth. 


And, for variety, ſome may be planted 
in eſpaliers, eſpecially the Filberts, arrang- 
ed fifteen feet aſunder, with the branches 
trained at full length, retaining occaſional 
lateral ſhoots, advancing below as ſuc- 
ceſſion bearers. They are all very hardy, 
and will ſucceed in any common ſoil and 

expoſure. 


Method of Propagation and Training. 

All the varieties of the Hazel-tree are 
propagated both by planting the Nuts, 
and by ſuckers, layers, and grafting ; but 
it is proper to remark, that as the ſeed- 
ling-raiſed plants-are apt to vary, the 
three latter methods are the molt certain, 


whereby to continue the improved varie- 
ties diſtinct, 


Br ; 
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By THE NuTs.—Let a quantity of the 
beſt Nuts of the defired forts be preſerved 
in ſand till February, then ſowed in drills 
two inches deep, and when the plants are a 
year or two old, plant them out in nurſery 
lines, training ſome as full, half, and 
dwarf ſtandards, with fix, four, and two 
feet ſtems; then top them, and permit 
them to branch out above, and form 
heads; ſome alſo as hedge plants, branch- 
ing out near the bottom, but fanned vp 
on the ſides. 


By SucKERs. — The trees ſend up a- 
bundance from the root; which being dug 
up in Winter, or Spring, may either plant 
the ſtrongeſt at once, to remain, eſpecial- 
ly if for hedge-rows, or wholly in the 
nurſery way, to train for the purpoſes in- 
tended. 


By LAYERS.— Any time from Autumn 
till Spring, in open weather, have recourſe 
to ſome low branching trees, chuſing ſome 
of the lower pliable branches, furniſhed 


with 
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with plenty of young ſhoots : peg them 
down, and lay all the young wood three 
or four inches deep, with” the tops out, 
which by next Autumn will be rooted; 
then plant them out, and train them as 

the ſeedlings. | 


By Gx AT TIR G. — This may be prac- 
tiſed to continue and improve any parti- 
cular fine variety, by inſerting ſhoots 
thereof into any kind of Hazel ſtocks, in 
the common method of grafting. 


Planting and Culture. 


When the trees are advanced from 
about four to five or ſix feet high, they 
may be planted out to remain; arrang- 
ing the ſtandards, ſome in full plantati- 
ons, others dropped ſingly in borders, 
ſhrubbery clumps, or on the ſides of 
ſhady walks, &c. and others in hedge- 
rows, as aforeſaid. 


In 
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In Culture, keep the ſtandards to clean 
ſingle ſtems, and let the heads branch 
out in their own way, only reforming ca- 
ſual long ramblers, or low ſiragglers ;— 
And in the hedge plants, trim up only low 
ſtraggling branches, and let them branch 
out above at ſides and top. 
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The MEDLAR TREE. 


Tun Mediar Tree (Me/pilus) is fingu- 
lar in its production of a large apple and 
pear-ſhaped brown fruit, not eatable un- 
til it aſſumes a ſtate of decay; for while 
it remains firm and ſound it is exceeding- 
ly auſtere; but ripening in Autumn, be- 
comes ſoft and palatable in Winter; the 
tree belongs to the claſs and order /coſan- 
dria pentandria: Twenty or more ſtamina, 
and five ſtyles, in each flower. 


There is but one ſpecies of the com- 
mon Medlar, which, by the Botaniſts, is 


Meſpilus Germanica,—GE RM AN, or m- 
mon Medlar Tree; deſcribed Medlar, with 
ſmooth or thornleſs branches, ſpear-ſhaped . 
leaves, downy underneath, and large ſolitary, 
or fingle-placed, ch/e-fitting flowers, ſucceed- 
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ed by large, round, umbilicated, brown, 
hard fruit, the ſize of middling apples, 
each containing five ſteny ſeeds, ripen- 
ing in October and November, but not 
eatable till after being gathered and lain 
ſome time, when it becomes ſoft, tender, 
and palatable, of a ſharp, vinous flavour, 


and compriſes the following principal va- 
rieties, viz, 


Common Lancs GERMAN MEDLAR, 
NoTTINGHAM, or SMALLER MEDLAR. 
PzAR-SHAPED ITALIAN MEDLAR. 


The Medlar-Tree grows deformedly, 
twelve or fifteen feet high, or more, or- 
namented with large lanceolate leaves; 
and produces its flowers and fruit ſingly, 
from the ſides of the two or three, and 
many year old branches, often upon ſhort 
ſpurs ; the ſame branches continue bearing 
many .years, and ſhould generally be per- 
mitted to run without ſhortening, except 

reducing caſual ſtragglers, &c. 


This | 
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This tree certainly merits admittance in 
every collection, for the ſingularity and 
variety of its fruit; trained principally as 
ſtandards and half ſtandards, in the gar- 
den and orchard, or in any out grounds, 
for they will ſucceed any where; and ſome 
alſo, occaſionally, as Eſpaliers, in aſſem- 
blage with quinces, apples, &c. managed 
as for apples and pears. 


Method of Propagation and Training. 


The trees may be raiſed from ſeed ; 
but by grafting and budding may preſerve 
- the varieties permanent, and raiſe them 
ſooner to a bearing ſtate. Alſo by layers. 


By Szzp.—Sow the kernels of the fruit 
in a bed of light earth, an inch or more 
deep, in November or December; they 
will, probably, come up in Spring follow- 
ing, and, when a year or two old, plant 
them. out in the nurſery way, and train 
them with from four to five or ſix feet 

ſtems, 
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ſtems, for half and full ſtandards; then let 
them branch out at top, and form heads, 
but thoſe deſigned for eſpaliers ſhould be 
topped in- their mfancy to ten or twelve 


inches, to provide lower branches, as di- 
rected for Apples, &c. 


By GRATTINOG, &c. — The improved 
varieties may be grafted or budded, either 
upon Medlar, Pear, Quince, or White- 
thorn Stocks, raiſed as above, for the - 
ſeedling Medlars, ſeveral feet high for 
ſtandards, and lower in proportion for 
dwarfs; then let them be grafted or bud- 
ded, and trained for the purpoſes intend- 
ed, as directed for the Apple and Pear 
tree. 


By LANYERS.— In Autumn, Winter, or 
Spring, lay the lower young branches in 
the common way, which will be rooted 
by Autumn following; then plant them 
off, and train them as the ſeedlings. 


Planting 
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Planting and Culture. 


When raiſed to a due ſize, plant the 
ſtandards any where in the garden, or- 
chard, ſhrubbery, &c. twenty feet aſun- 
der, and ſuffer them generally to grow in 
their own way, only pruning occaſionally 
any very irregular, rambling, and ſtrag- 
gling growths, as adviſed for other ftand- ' 
ard fruit trees. 


Plant the eſpaliers fifteen or eighteen 
feet aſunder, training the branches hori- 
zontally, five or fix inches diſtance, moſt- 
ly at full length, to their allotted extent, 
except in their firſt training ; when, if re- 
quired, may prune ſhort occaſional 
young ſhoots in Spring or Summer, to 
encreaſe the number of branches to cover 
the eſpalier regularly ; obſerving always 
to give them a Summer and Winter's pru- 
ning and training, exactly as directed for 
Apples and Pears. 
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Of the Fruit. 


The Medlars attajg full growth on the 
trees the end of ode. or beginning of 
November, at which time let them be ga- 
thered, and prepared to an edible ſtate, by 
laying ſome in moiſt bran, others in dry 
ſtraw, and ſome on the ſhelves of the fruit- 
ery, &c. thoſe in the bran will become 
ſoft and eatable in two or three weeks, 
and the others will ſucceed them. 
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The MULBERRY-TREE. 


Tu E Mulberry Tree (Morus) is in high 
eſtimation for its fine juicy berries, very 
refreſhing to eat in the hot weather of 
Autumn, as well as for ſome culinary uſes, 
and makes a fine ſyrup; it is likewiſe 
eminent for its leaves to feed filk-worms, 
and belongs to the claſs and order Monce- 
cia tetrandria, i. e. male and female flow- 
ers apart on the ſame tree, the males bay- 
ing four ſtamina, | 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of Mulberries, 
but there is only one fort commonly culti- 
vated as a fruit tree in England; vie, 


Morus Nigra, Black or CoMmor 
MulLzgERRY TREE, hating large beart- 
ſhaped rough leaves, and ſmall male and fe- 

H | male 
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male flowers, without petals; the males 
growing in amentums or ſtrings, and the 
females in roundiſh cloſe heads, which ſuc- 

ceed to an ovaliſh, very ſucculent, black- 

iſh red berry, full of tuberances, each hay- 

ing one ſeed, and ripens in Auguſt and 
September; comprehending two varieties 
VIZ. 


Common BLack MULBERRY. 
JAGGED-LEAVED SMALLER MULBER- 
| RY. 


| N The following ſpecies are alſo ſome- 
| times cultivated for variety. 


Morus Alba, W arte MuLBERRY. 
Morus Rubra, Red MuLBERRY. 


_ But the Common Black Mulberry is 
the principal ſort to cultivate for the gene- 
ral ſupply. 


The Mulberry tree grows twenty feet 
high, or more, dividing low into a large 
branchy, 3 full head; it 
produces 


produces its flowers and fruit on the young 
wood; very ſhort” robuſt ſhoots of the 
ſame year ariſing from the ends of others 
-produced the Summer before, towards the 
upper parts of. the year-old branches; in 
which caſe they muſt generally be permit- 
ted to remain entire, as ſhortening would 
cut away the fruitful parts, and retard their 


The trees are very hardy, and ſucceed 
in any common ſoil, trained both as com- 
mon ſtandards, half ſtandards, and dwarts ; 
and likewiſe as wall and eſpalier trees. 


But common ſtandards is the moſt ge- 
neral mode of cultivating Mulberry trees, 
planted detached, either in the garden, 
orchard, or on lawns, or on any plat of 
graſs ground, in a warm, ſunny expoſt- 
tion ; though a few trees may be ſufficient 
for private uſe, as ſometimes one or two 
large ones furniſh berries enough to ſup- 
ply a numerous family. 


H 2 | | May 
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May alſo cultivate ſome both as wall 
and eſpalier trees, for variety, and they 
will produce larger, earlier, and richer aol 
voured berries. 


Method of Propagation and Training. 


The Mulberry tree is propagated by 
layers, cuttings, grafting, and occaſion- 
ally by ſeed. 


By LAVYERS.—Chuſe the young bran- 
ches in Autumn or Spring; but unleſs 
they are ſituated low, or that there are 
ſtools previouſly formed, by heading 
down ſome young trees near the ground, 
to furniſh bottom ſhoots, commodious for 
laying, we muſt uſe large pots, boxes, or 
baſkets of earth, raiſed upon ſtands near 
the branches; laying the young ſhoots 
three inches deep, with their tops out ; by 
next Autumn, being rooted, plant them 
off in nurſery-lines, and train them with 
clean ſtems, five or fix feet high, for 
ſtandards, 
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ſtandards, or in proportion for half ſtand- 
ards, &c. but when deſigned as dwarfs 
for walls or eſpaliers, they ſhould be head- 
ed while young to ten or twelve inches, 
to obtain lower branches, as 3 ob- 
ſerved for other dwarf trees. 


By CuTTixGs.—In Autumn or Spring 
cut off a quantity of laſt year's ſtrong 
ſhoots, from eight or ten, to twelve inches 
long, retaining their tops entire, and plant 
them in a ſhady border, to remain till 
Autumn or Spring following ; then, the 
plants being rooted, ſet them out in the 
nurſery, to be trained like the layer-raiſed - 
plants. 


By GRraPrTING. — This is ſometimes 
practiſed to continue and improve any de- 
firable variety, by inſerting ſhoots thereof 
into ſtocks of the Mulberry kind. 


By Szzv. —Sow them in March, on a 
warm border, half an inch deep; and 
when the plants are a year or two old, 
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bed them out in rows, and train them as 
above. 
| Planting and Culture. 

Plant the ſtandard Mulberries in any 
dry, ſheltered, ſunny expoſure, enher to- 
- gether, thirty feet diſtance, or detached in 
different places; and let them generally 
take their natural growth, retrenching ca- 
ſual dead wood, or any very ill growing 
or low ſtraggling branch; but never ſhort- 
en the ſhoots, and they will then bear plen- 
tiful crops of berries annually. | 


Plant the wall and eſpalier Mulberries, 
fifteen or twenty feet diſtance, and arrange 
- their branches horizontally, five or fix in- 
ches aſunder, at full length, while the trees 
are young, only ſhortening occaſional mid- 
dle ſhoots in Spring or Summer, to force 
out a farther ſupply of wocd, to furniſh 
the wall and eſpalier more eſtectually; en- 
courage alſo a ſucceſſion of regular ſide 
ſhoots, gradually advancing in every part, 
| | | | from 
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from the bottom upward, as bearers ; and 
as any very old, long-advanced, naked 
branches appear, prune them down in 
Winter, and introduce lower, advancing 
young wood in their ſtead; training the 
whole ſtraight and cloſe to the wall and 
eſpalier, at full length, becaufe ſhorten- 
ing the ends cuts away the only fruitful 
parts, as before remarked, : | 
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The NECTARINE TREE. 


TN E Nectarine tree ¶ Nuciperſica) is of 
the family of Amygdalus, or Almond, and 
by the Botaniſts is conſidered generally as 
a variety of the Peach as ſome have af- 
firmed to have ſeen Peaches and Necta- 
Tines growing naturally on the ſame tree ; 

and is of the clafs and order [coſandria mo- 
nogynia, twenty or more ſtamina, and one 

ſtyle, within the ſame flower. 


The modern Botaniſts give the NeQa- 
rine no ſpecific diſtinction, only as a varie- 
ty of the Peach, by the old name of Nu- 
ciperfica, the NEcTAaRINE TREE, which, 

'like the Peach, has /ſpear-ſbaped, acutely 
Jawed leaves, without glands at the baſe, 
which obtain in the Almond clo/e-fitrins, 
ſolitary, or fingh-placed flowers, having. ve 
reddiſb petals, ſucceeded by a large, round, 
firm, 
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firm, ſmooth fruit, having a nut or ſtone - 
in the centre; and conſiſts of ſeveral va- 
luable varieties, ripening ia Auguſt and 

September to a reddiſh and yellow co- 
lour; viz. | 


FaixcnilDd'sEarRLyY NecTARINE. Mid- 
dx of Al. 

ELROUGE NECTARING. End of Auguſt. 

VioleT NgCTARIN R. Middle of Auguſt. 

NewinGTON NECTARINE. Beginning of 
September, | | 

 TemeLE NeEcTARINE. Middle of Sept. 

Rep Roman NecTARINE. Middle of 
September. 

Murry NECTARINE. Beginning and 
Middle of September. 

BR UG NON, or ITALIAN NECTARINE. 
September. 

SCARLET NECTARINE. Hinkle and 

TAwNEY NECTARINE. September. 

GolDbEN NECTARINE. Middle or End of 


— VirRMasn,, 
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V1iRMASH, or PzTERBORCUGH Necrt a- 
RINE. October. 


All the varieties of Nectarines have a 
ſmooth rind, and firm rich pulp, which in 
ſome adheres to the ſtone, and in others it 
ſeparates. 


The Nectar ine tree grows in every re- 
ſpect like the Peach, not diſtinguiſhable 
one from the other but by the fruit; it riſes 
fifteen ſeet high or mere, making long 
green ſhoots, garniſhed with long, nar- 
row, {pear-ſhaped leaves, and produces its 
flowers and fruit alſo on the young ſhoots, 
of a year old, immediately from the eyes 
of the ſhoots; and, as the ſame ſhoots ge- 
nerally bear but one year, except on caſual 
ſpurs, a general ſupply of new ones of 
each year is requiſite in every part of the 
tree, annually, as ſucceſſion bearers, and 
which, in their training as wall trees, ſhould 
be retained at full length all Summer, and 
commonly pruned more or leſs in Winter, 


+0 
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to promote a more certain ſucceſſion of 
new bearers from the lower eyes, as ex- 
plained for Apricots and Peaches. 


| But although the Nectarine and Peach 
trees diſcover not the leaſt difference in 
their general growth, yet there is a very 
obvious diſtinction in their fruit; the Nec- 
tarine having a ſmooth hard rind, while 
that of the Peach is downy and oft. 


As the Nectarine tree blooms early in 
Spring, previous to the expanſion of the 
leaves, and before the weather ſets in warm, 
and, the young embryo fruit being tender, 
lable to ſuffer by the ſeverity of the cold, 
ſhould therefore, like the Apricot and 
Peach, be allowed a warm, ſunny, expo- 
ſure, againſt South, and Weſt, and Eaſt 
walls, &c. trained both as common dwarf 

wall trees, for the general ſupply, and as- 
half ſtandards between the dwarfs, as ob- 
| ſerved for Apricots, &c. 


It is a hardy tree in reſpect to growth, 
and ſucceeds in any good garden earth. 
| | Method 
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Method of Propagation and Training. 


The Nectarine is propagated always by 
budding the approved varieties on Plum 
ſtocks, and occaſionally * on - Almand, 
Peach, and Apricots; but principally on 
plums, as being the hardieſt and moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful ſtocks for the general ſupply, raii- 
ed from the ſtones of the fruit, as direct- 
ed in the culture of Almonds and Apri- 
cots, to a proper ſize to bud for dwarfs 
and half-ſtandards, performing the bud- 
ding alſo as directed for thoſe trees, Pea- 
ches, &c. | | 


The buds ſhooting forth in Spring fol- 
lowing, and forming each one ſtrong ſhoot, 


three or four feet long, by the end of Sum- 


mer, the trees will then have formed their 
| firſt head as Nectarine trees, proper either 
for final tranſplantation into the garden, 
againſt South walls, and ſome on Weſt 


and Eaſt expoſures, as before obſerved, 
arranged 


bo 
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arranged fifteen or twenty feet diſtance ; 
or may remain longer in the nurſery, 
trained in a fanned manner againſt any 
kind of cloſe fence, reed hedges, or to 
ſtakes, &c. till wanted. 


But obſerving the firſt head mult be cut 
down in March to fix or eight inches, to 
force out four or more laterals below, in 
Summer, to give the tree its firſt ſpread- 
ing form for the wall, training the ſhoots 
horizontally to the wall, &c. at full length, 
all Summer, till Winter or Spring; then 
prune each to eight or ten inches, to gain 
a farther ſupply of branches, and thus 
continue encreaſing their number annual- 
ly, by ſhortening the ſhoots more or leſs, 
both in Winter or Spring pruning, and by 
pinching ſhoots of the year in Summer, as 
obſerved for Apricots and Peaches. 


But as to the general culture of the full 
trained NeCtarine trees, you muſt, as in 
Peaches, younere a general ſupply of the 

* — 
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beſt placed young wood of each Summer 
as bearers, the future year, training them 
at full length all Summer, cutting out all 
foreright and luxuriant wood; and in Win- 
ter ſelecting plenty of the beſt· placed, laſt 
Summer ſhoots, in every part, quite from 
the bottom upward, at regular diſtances 
cut out the irregular and ſuperabundant 
ones, together with part of the old bear- 
ers, down to the young wood, and ſhort- 
en the ſupply of new ſhoots from ſix or 
eight, to fifteen or eighteen inches, ac- 
cording to their ſtrength ; then nail the 
whole regularly to the wall, five or fix 
inches diſtance. 


Obſerve exact the ſame culture as for 
Peaches. 


\ 
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The PEACH TREE. 


Tre Peach tree, (Perfica) a ſpecies of 
the Amygdalus, or Almond, produces the 
moſt valuable of our ſtone fruit, ſurpaſ- 
ſing moſt others in their vaſt variety, 
beauty, richneſs of flavour, and long du- 
ration ia perfection, they continuing in 
eating from July till November, in the 
different varieties, whereby the trees de- 
mand our principal care, as the choiceſt of 
wall trees, planted againſt the beſt ſouth- 
erly expoſures; and belongs to the claſs 
and order Jcoſandria monogynia, as the Al-. 
mond. 


- There is but one ſpecies of the Peach 
tree, and which being conſidered by the 
Botaniſts as a ſpecies of the Almond, 
— they call it, 


Amyg dalus 
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Amygdalus Perfica, —PzR8Ica, or the 
Prach TREE, having ſpear. ſbaped, ſbar- 
ly-ſawed leaves; without glands at the baſe, 
tas in the Almond) and folitary, or ſingly- 
placed flowers of five petals, ſucceeded 
by a large, round, downy fruit, conſiſt- 
ing of a delicious, juicy pulp, with a nut 
or ſtone in the centre, containing one ker- 
nel; and compriſes many eminent varie- 
ties, ripening from July till October, in 
the different ſorts ; which are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the following names; 


EarLY NuTMEG PEACH (very ſmall). 
EARLY Anns PEAcH (ſmall). Beginning 
or middle of Auguſt. 


SMALL Micnox PEACH. Middle of Au- 

EARLY PurPLEe PEACH. Towards the 
middle of Auguſt. 

Write Macpalty PEacay. Middle of 
Auguſt. 


Rep Macpalen Peach. End of Auguſt. 
| GREAT 
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GazarMicnon Px A HH. Middleof Au- 
EARLY NEwinGTON PEAch. Aug. 

- Ord NawWIxO TON Peacy. Middle of 
September. 
CHANCELLOR Prack. End of Auguft. 
LATE PurxeLEe PEAcH. Middle of Sep- 
tember. | | 
MoxnTauBan PrAch. End of Auguſt. 
NosLEessE PE ach. Beginning of September. 
BzLLE Garpe PRAch. Beginning and 
BeLLE CygEvREUsE PEACH. Aug. 
YzLLow ALBERGE PEACH. Middle and 
end of A. 
La TzTox ps Venus PZAch. Middle 
and end of September. 
PexiSqQueE Peacnu.” End of September, 
and early in Oftober. 
_RaMBoutLLEeT Peach. End of September. 
Bourpine Pzach. Beginning and middle 
J September. 
 NiverTTE Peacu. Middle and end of 


Ross ANA 
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Ross Ax A PEACH. Begining and middle 
of September. 

Stow Prack. End of September. 

ApMirasLe P Rach. Middle and end of 

September. ; . 

Royal Peach. End of September. 

VioteT Peach. 8 

Pox TU GAL PEACH. - 

| RoyaL Groret Peach. Early in > 8 
tember, | 

Caryarine PeAacH, (very large and 
beautiful). Ofober. 

BLoopy PEACH. Midde and end of Oi 

- CaMBRAY PEACH. Otftober, 

Narponne Pzacu. Ofober. 

MonsTRrovus PAVIIS of PomeonNe, (ex- 


The Peach tree grows fifteen feet high, 
or-more, but is commonly trained as a 
wall tree; emitting numerous long, ſmooth 
green. ſhoots, - ornamented with long, 
| ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, ſmooth leaves; and 
produce their flowers and fruit along the 

ſides 
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ſides of the young wood of the former 


Summer, immediately from the eyes of 
the ſhoots, which always produce at the 
ſame time, both a crop of fruit, and a 
ſupply of new ſhoots for next year's bear- 
ers; for the ſame wood rarely bears 
much fruit but once, except ſometimes 
on ſome caſual ſmall ſpurs, ariſing on 


the two-years wood; but muſt depend 


always on the laſt year's ſhoots for the 
main crop of fruit; a general annual ſup- 
ply of which muſt be retained in every 
part of the wall trees, as ſucceſſion bearers, 


at full length, all Summer, and ſhorten- 


ed in Winter pruning, to encourage ſuc- 


ceſſion bearers from the lower eyes, which 


would otherwiſe ariſe moſtly towards the 
extremities, and leave the bottom naked ; 
for, as in the Apricot, the general ſupply 
of the immediate bearing ſhoots riſe prin- 
cipally only from the year old wood, pro- 
ducing the Summer before. | 
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Peaches ſhould be trained principally as 
wall trees, for as they bloſſom, and ſet their 
fruit early in Spring, in cold weather, and 
their young infant fruit being of a tender 
nature, they ſeldom bear well, or ripen the 
fruit in due perfection in the open ground, 
on eſpaliers and ſtandards ſo ſhould plant 
them moſtly againſt the beſt South walls, 


and occaſionally on Weſt and Eaſt walls, 
for ſucceſſional fruit. TA Ns 


Generally have the main plantation com- 
poſed principally of the common dwarf 


wall trees, with low ſtems, branching out 
near the ground, planted at fifteen or 
twenty feet diſtance, with the branches ar- 
ranged horizontally, four or five inches 
aſunder. | 


Others may be employed occaſionally, 
as quarter, half, and full ſtandard wall 
trees, formed with fanned, ſpreading 
heads, and planted between the dwarfs, 
againſt high walls, in order to occupy the 


upper 
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upper parts, , while the common dwarf. 
trees are advancing below. : 


A few trees may alſo be planted in eſ- 
paliers, and as detached half ſtandards, 


in the open ground, for _ to take 
their chance. 


The Peach wee profjpers in any. good | 
garden earth; but if of a rich loamy 


temperature it may prove an additional | 
advantage.—See Planting. 


Propagation and Training. 


The Peach, in all its varieties, is pro- 
pagated, and each ſort continued perma- 
nent, by budding them upon Plum ſtocks, 
or occaſionally on Peach, Almond, and 
Apricot ſtocks. 


But for the main ſupply prefer chiefly 
plum ſtocks, as the moſt hardy and dura- 
ble; raiſed either from Suckers ariſing 
from plum tree roots, or from the ſtones 

of 
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of the fruit, as directed for Almonds 
which being planted in nurſery lines, will 
in two years be of due ſize to bud in July 
or Auguſt, within half a foot of the bot- 
tom, for common dwarf wall trees, but 
for half ſtandards, &c. muſt be run up 
three or four years, with tall ſtems, then 
budded, at from three or four, to five or 
ſix feet high; inſerting generally but one 
bud in each ſtock. | 


Then, in Spring following, the buds 
will advance, each with one ſtrong ſhoot, 
attaining three or four feet in length by 
next Autumn, forming the new tree which 
may then, if required, be planted in the 
garden, finally to remain. 


In March following, when the head or 
firſt ſhoots are about a year old, let them 
be headed down to a few eyes, to gain 
four, five, fix, or more laterals, below in 
Suramer, to form the head, training them 
horizontally to the right and left, in a fan- 
ned manner.—See the General Culture. 

| Planting 
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Peach trees may be planted any · time in 
open weather, from October till March, 
and may either plant thoſe of only one 
year old, with the firſt head entire, or ſuch 
as have been headed and trained in the 
nurſery, or that have arrived to a bearing 
ſtate, thereby furniſhing your wall at once 
with immediate bearers; having the trees 
digged up with their full roots; prune off 
only broken ones, and reduce very long 
ſtragglers, leaving the head entire at pre- 
ſent, then plant them eighteen or twenty 
feet - diſtance, as before mentioned, and 
tack their heads to the wall, 


Then, in regard to Pay colues, it 
conſiſts in giving them eligible pruning and 
training every Summer and Winter, of 
which take the following obſervations. 


The firſt pruning conſiſts, as we before 
hinted, in having the firſt ſhoots, or head, 


produced 
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RIPE immediately from the budding, 
headed down when a year old, in March, 
to a few eyes, if not done in the nurſery, 
as directed in their nurſery culture, to pro- 
cure ſeveral lateral branches, proceeding 
immediately near the head of the "Gag 
trained at full length all Summer, and in 
Winter or Spring following, ſhorten alſo 
all theſe ſecond ſhoots, generally from 
about eight to ten or twelve inches, leav- 
ing the lower ones the longeſt ; and pinch 
young ones of the year, in Summer, in 
order to gain annually a farther requiſite 
ſupply of lower branches, to give the head 
a good ſpreading form, advancing regu- 
larly quite from the bottom upward, 
with the branches arranged horizontally, 
equally to both fides, four or five inches 
diſtance, at full length all Summer, ſhort- 
ened more or leſs always in winter pru- 
ning, according to their ſtrength, as here- 
after exhibited. 


Then, 


N. To 1 5 
Then, withrelped to the general Sum 
mer and Winter pruning, 2 
low. 


Ever̃y Summer, in May, June, and 
July, go over the trees to regulate the 
young growth of the year, by rubbing + 
or pruning off all the fore-right huds or 
ſhoots, with other ill- placed growths, and 
very luxuriant or rank wood, both to ad- 
mit the free air, and the benefit of the ſun 
to the fruit, as well as to diſburthen the 
trees of unneceſſary and uſeleſs ſhoots; re- 
- taining a plentiful ſupply of all the young, 
moderately-ſtrong regular fide ſhoots, for 
next year's bearers, clearing off all others 
that are too numerous or unneceſſary ; and 


train- in the reſerved ſupply of regular 


wood cloſe to the wall, at full length, till 
Winter pruning. | 
Anq, in Winter pruning, we muſt keep 
in view a general reſerve of the beſt well- 
placed, laſt Summer's ſhoots, for the en- 
ſuing year's bearers, in every part, from 

I the 
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Hs A ad regular 
diſtances, generally retaining one at leaſt, 
on every one of the laſt year's horizontals, 
or ſometimes two, or more, in wide or va- 


cant ſpaces, as the caſe requires ; chuſing 

always the moſt promiſing and beſt-plac- 
ed, and retrenching cloſe all the ſaperflu- 
ous, or too abundant ones, very rank, and 
all ill-placed ſhoots, and very weak twigs, 
with part of moſt of the laſt year's bearers, 
and old horizontals, pruned down to the 
firſt beſt ſhoots they ſupport, together with 
any old, long, naked branches, unfurniſh- 
4 ed with young wood, cut either entirely 
1 out, or down to any good lateral ſhoot, 
Z or eligible young branch, furniſhed there- 
© with; cut out, likewiſe, all dead wood ' 
and old ſtumps; thus clearing out all uſe- 
= - tle and bad growths, to make proper 
room to train ' the neceſſary ſupply of 
young bearers, which as you go on, 
ſhould generally be ſhortened, more or 
_ as directed below. - _ 


„ 
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© Likewife cut off al ſinall lateral twigs, | 
arifing on the ſides of the b main — 
retained for bearers. | q 


But any ſinall fruit ſpurs ariſing on the 
two years wood, may be preſerved, as 

As you proceed in this general Winter- 
pruning, ſhorten moſt of the reſerved ſup- 
ply of young bearmg wood, that they may 
produce ſueceſſion- hearing ſhoots from the 
only towards the top, and leave the bot- 
tom naked, being careful, however, to 
prune them according to their ſtrength, 
the moderate ones to eight, ten, or twelve 
inches, the ſtrenger ones to twelve or fif- 
teen, and the ſtrongeſt prune from about 
fifteen or eighteen inches, to two. feet 


long; and very ſtrong luxuriant ſhoots of 


a generally .vigorous-ſhooting tree, may 

be left ſtill longer in proportion, becauſe, 

if vigorous ſhoots are cut ſhort, it pro- 
SO motes 
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mote Kill more luxurunt grownh, with 
out fruitfulneſs, 


Obſerve, likewiſe, in ſhortening the 
bearing ſhoots, not to cut below all the 
bloſſom buds, but generally cut to a wood 
bud, or twin bloſſom, as explained in the 
Apricot, | 


As ſoon as a tree is thus Winter pruned, 
let it be directly nailed regularly to the 
wall, ranging the branches and ſhoots 
equally to both ſides, trait and cloſe, | 
four or five inches aſunder. 


2 
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The PEAR TREE. 


Tus ie ve (Mm) ie the chun 
ſpecies of the genus Pyrus, which compre- 
hends alſo the Apple (Makes), and the 
Quince (Cydonia), as ſpecies of the ſame 
genus, each of which, however, is treated 
of ſeparately under its proper head, and, 
like the apple, is remarkable for the com- 
prehenſive variety of its fruit, which may 
be divided into three orders, viz. Summer, 
Autumnal, and Winter Pears, all the off- 
ſpring of one common ſpecies, belonging 
to the claſs and order Icaſandria Prntagynia, 
being twenty or more ſtamina and five 
fiyles in flower. 5H, 


„ 
Pear tree, and being the original of the 
genus Pyrus aforeſaid, the botaniits call it, 


 Pyrus Communis, Common PrAR Tae, 


having oval ſerrated . er | 
ERC * 


in) "ITY 
cluſters of of flowers on long peduncles, A1 785 — 9 
3 ed of five white petals, with a germen un- 
E derneath, becoming a pyramidal fruit, 
= | moſtly extended at the baſe, and compre- 
hend numerous varieties, ripening in ſuc- 
ceffive order, from July till Oftober, viz. | 


Summer Pears, © 
Summer Pears comprehend the early va- 
rieties, that ripen for eating immediately. 
off the tree, attaining perſection in the dif- 
ferent ſorts, from July till September, and 
will not keep long ; ſome only a few days 
after they are fully ripe, others not above 

« week of fortnight, viz. 


LirTLE YELLOW Musx 83 Ju. 
Saz CurssEL Pran. Middle and end | 


Jah. 
| CATHARINE Pran. End of July and 


beginning of Auguſt. 
Rp MvuscaveLLs Peas. End e vu | 


„n. 1 


- JanGonnLia 


8 On) einn 
JakGonELLe Pxan, (large and fine). 
- Middle of Anguft. 


Cuissn Mapamet, or Winpsok PEAR, 
(large and beautiful). Midale and end 
of Auguſt. 


EAR RusstLET Pran. Middle of 


Auguſt. | | 
GAT BLANο⁰ r r PEAR. Middleof q 
Auguſt. 8 By. 6... 
LirTLB BLanquzeTT® PAR. Midde 
or end of Auguſt. — 
Mosx Rontux Pxan. Endof pay Y 


PzrRFUMED PEAR. End of Augup. 
Rep OxaxcePzar. Endof Auguſt. 
| Summer Bon CHRETIEN. Beginning of 


» 


AucusT Muscart PEAR. Endof Auguſt. 
Ox Axen Mosx Pran, End of Auguft. 


September. 


Sunn Bax0anor PEAK, Middle of | 4 


September. 
On ANGE SUMMER Buxcanor. Endof 

September. 
Ros a Wa TER Peas. Middle of September. 
SaLviart Pzar. September. . LI 
14 . . Cram. 
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CrawronD Pear. LEY 

Green Musk Prar. September. 

' LonG-$TALKED BLANQUETTE. September. 
Pran Piet. September. | 

St. JaMEs's PEAR. September. + 

| Lemox Pear. September. 

RED ADMIRABLE, (large). September. 


Autumn Pears 


Comprehend a liſt of choice. eating 
Pears, that attain perfection for eating 
from about the end of September, or be- . 
ginning of October, till November and 
December, and are moſily of a handſome 
ſize, and ſome fine and large. 


AUTUMN Bascauo r. End of dots cad 


beginning of Ober. , 
Bzown BaUxxE PEAR, (very fine). 8 
ning of Oftober. | 


Wart? BruRRE, Beginning 0 or middle * 
| October, till November. 


Ran 
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RED Bevine. Beginning or middle of O. 
Swiss BenGamoT. End of September. 
GagAT RusSELET. End of. September. 
Moxs1tur Jonn. End of Oftober, till De- 
' Swan's EGG. End of Oftober, and November. 
CaeSANE Pran, (large and fine). End of Oc- 
tober till December. Ws 
'MuscaT FLZURT Pear. October till De- 
RovsstLixe PAR. End of Oktober till No- 
Marqevis's Pran. 
Au run VERTE LoNGUE. o a N- | 
cember. oh 
GRT Goop-Wirx. 1 October, No- 
vember, Dc. | | 
BeurRE BERGAMOT. October, November, Æc. 
Faencn BERGAMOT. Ofteber, November, Ec. 


'Pouny Prar, (very large). End 7 dau, 
November, Sc. 


{ 
* 


by Gaza 
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Guenn Sucar Pear. End of Ou, and 
November. : 


Winer Pears. 

Under this head is compriſed a valuable 

collection of the fineſt and richeſt eating 
Pears, with ſome that are. eminent for 
baking, and other culinary purpoſes; at- 
taining full growth on the trees towards 
the middle and end of October, but not 
maturity for eating, till after being gather- 

| ed and laid ſome conſiderable time in the 
houſe; ſome, probably, three, four, or 
fix weeks, others two, three, or four 
months; ripening as they lie, in ſucceſ- 
five order, from November till Spring and 
Summer following, in the ſont rate 
ties, as below. 


 WinTER Bzvzz. December and January, 
| De. 
Winz BanGanor: | November ell June: 
ary, c. 


"- 


0 990 
ST. ne ** (large and fine), 4 

Coluan Pran. December till * Ges. 

VERGouLBuss Pzar. December and Jonn- 
ary, Ec. 

HoLLaxD BERRGA4MOT. — till April.” 

WixrEA RuSSELET, January, February, Ec. 

Sanin Bon CHRETIEN. December, Ja- 

 nuary, . 0 

Wix rz Box CurETIBN. February and 
March, till May. - 

CHAUMONTELLE PEAR. 
March, Sr. 

WinTER VeaTE LonGUE. 2 Fo 

mary, Or. 

Man rin Szc Pain. November till January. 

Daura Pran. End of 3 D. 
cembey, and Fanuary. 5 

Man rin Sin. December and January. 


Sr. Mag Tiai. Puan. January and February 


a May, Er. 


— 


3 
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GrzaMan MuscaT. Fanuary * tall 

April or May. 
WinTzr THoRN. December till 2 De. 
Es rA BzxcANor. January oy 

till April or May. 
Goop LE wis. December, We. 
AMBRETTE PEAR. December and Fanuary: 
FasTER ST. GenMain. February till April, 
ä 
ST. AUSTIN. December till February. 


The following are very large, hard 
Pears, in eſtimation chiefly for baking, 
and other culinary purpoſes. 


UN10N, or UvepaLs's ST. GERMAIN. No- 


vember till May. 
BLACE PEAR oF WORCESTER, (remarkable 


large). November till March or April. 
Cavillac. December till April or May. 
DouBLE FLEUR. January till. May. 


The 


cw) 


The Pear tree grows thirty feet high, or 
more, branching in fome ſorts erectly, in 


| ethers more ſpreading and extended; and 


produces its flowers and. fruit upon ſpurs 


and ſtuds, emitted numerouſly from the 
fides and ends of the branches, off from 
three or four, to many years old; the 


_ ſame branches and. ſpurs continuing im- 
proving in fruitfulneſs many-years ; the 
branches encreaſing the number of fruit 


ſpurs annually, as they advance in length; 


ariſing firſt towards the extreine parts, 


then, by degrees, laterally, all along the 
fides ; which ſhews; that the branches muſt 
not be ſhortened in their general growth, 


becauſe it would both cut away the firſt 


fruitful parts and force out immenſe quan- 


tities of uſeleſs lateral wood ſhoots, inſtead 


of fruit ſpurs, and retard their bearing, 
All the varieties of Pear trees are culti- 
vated ſucceſsfully, both as common high 


ftandards, and half ſtandards; and as wall 


and eſpalier trees for the Choicer ſorts. 


out freely to their full extent, without 
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detached ſtandards, for the main ſupply, 
in the open quarters of the garden, or- 
chard, &c. arranged thirty or forty feet - 
diſtance; the heads permitted to branch 


ſhortening the branches, and they will na- 
turally furniſh bearing ſpurs abundantly. 
Should allot, principally, the prime ſorts 
of Pears for walls and eſpaliers, in order to 
forward and improve the ſize, beauty, and 
flavour of their INE! * for ex- 
ample : 
Have a few trees of the beſt Summer 


£ Pears; a more plentiful ſupply of the fineſt 


Autumn kinds; together with a principal 
ſhare of the choiceſt Winter varieties; 
plant ſome againft South-Eaſt, or Weſt, 
or Eaſt walls, and others in well-expoſed, 
ſunny eſpaliers; or ſome of the Summer, 
and forward Autumn kinds, on North 
Walls; but allow the Winter Pears princi- 
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pally a good ſunny expoſure; arranging 
the whole twenty feet diſtarice, at leaft 

but if twenty-five or thirty feet, they will 
in the end prove abundantly more fruitful, 
by having full ſcope to extend the bran- 
ches horizontally, fix inches aſunder, with- 
aut ſhortening, and they will emit. fruit 
ſpurs along their ſides the whole length. 


May alſo train ſome as half and full 
ſtandard wall trees, formed with tall ſtems, 
and fanned heads, to plant againſt high 
walls or buildings, or between the com- 
mon dwarf wall trees. | 4 
However, in default of ſufficient wall 
and eſpalier room, may cultivate any of 
the ſorts as commorr ſtandard trees, in the 
open ground. All the Surnmer and Au- - 
tumn Pears will ripen abundantly well; 
and moſt of the Winter kinds alfo often 
nan tolerable perfeAtion on fiandards. 


The Pear-tree i is very hardy, ſucceeds 
in any good fertile ſoil capable of yield- 
ing eligible crops of kitchen hetbage, 
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graſs, or corn, &c. as remarked. of piher 
fruit trees . 


All the varieties of Pears are propagated 
and continued diſtinct by grafting, and 
budding them upon any kind of ſeedling 
Pear ſtocks, and occaſionally on Quinces, 
to form more dwarf or moderate growers ;- 
for low walls and eſpaliers, &c. may 
chiefly riſe ſtocks of any of the Pear kind 
for the general ſupply, raiſed and planted 
in nurſery rows, as directed for Apples, to 
be trained to a proper ſize to graft or bud, 
at ſix feet high for full, and lower in'pro- 
portion for half and quarter ſtandards, and 
within a foot of the bottom for dwarf, wall, 
and eſpalier trees; inſerting generally but 
one graft, &c. in each ſtock; and. when 
they have ſhot, and formed their firſt heads 
of one Summer's growth, they may either 
be planted out in Autumn, &c. to remain, 
if required, * previouſly trained | 
nn the nurſery, 1 
: Obſerving, 
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obſerving. the ſtandards may either 
have the firſt ſhoots only, cut over in 
March to a few eyes, to obtain laterals for 
forming a more fult and low-ſpreading 
head, or permitted to run and form a more 
erect and lofty handſome growth, 


But the wall and eſpalier young trees 
ſhould generally have the firſt head prun- 
ed down low, at a year old, in Spring, to 
gain a fuller ſupply of lower horizontals, 
regularly from the bottom; and, if neceſ- 
ſary, ſome of the middle-moſt of theſe ſe- 
cond ſhoots may alſo either be pinched 
ſhort the ſame year, early in June, or pru- 
ned down in Spring following, to promote 

more ſpeedily and effectually a farther ſup- 
| ply of branches to furniſh the wall, &c. 


early in Summer all foreright ſhoots, and 
train in the regular fide ones horizontally, 
at full length, five or fix inches aſunder: 
continue alſo, after this, to train. moſt af 
the future requiſite ſupply of horizontals 

always 


regularly upward. Obſerving to rub off 
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always entire, at the ſame diftince, to form 
bearing branches, which in thoſe trees 
ame | 


trained as above, continuing their general 


branches entire, they, both ſtandards and 


wall trees, &c. will begin to emit ſtuds or 


ſpurs for bearing, when from two or three 


to four or five years old. 


Planting and General Culture. 


Pear trees, of from one or two to five or 
fix years old, having formed heads, are 


proper for final tranſplantation, in Au- 
tumn, Winter, or Spring ; planting them 
in the common method; [S Plantmg.] 
the ſtandards thirty or forty feet diſtance, 
as aforeſaid, and the wall and eſpaliers not 
leſs than twenty; ſupporting the tall ſtand- 
ards erect with ſtakes till rooted afreſh, 


and training the branches of the dwarfs 


horizontally to the wall and eſpalier. 


* 
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Thea, auto future culture of pruning, | 
kg. the ſtandands require: but little ; but 
eee load 


* Winter. 
Let the ſtandards extend na above; 
only prune out any very irregular, or crof- 


and crowding branches, and dead 
_ permitting the general regular 


branches to advance according to their 
natural growth. 


But the wall ad epatier Parcy having | 


their” branches conſtantly arranged hori- 


zontally, five or fix inches aſunder, retain . 
the ſame branches many years as bearers, 


at full length, as far as the allotted ſpace 


will admit, and as they will annually b. 

pruned every Summer and Winter.—Ear- - - 
ly every Summer go over the trees, and 4 
tub off all fore-right, and evidently too 4 
| abundant and very rank ſhoots of the year, 4 
and train in only the main leading ſhoots 3 
bs moths ns. 7 
| * 

4 

2 

A 

._ 
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chuſe from in Winter pruning, it wnied. 
ln Winter pruning, performed from 
November till Spring, that retaining the 
ſame bearing branches five or ſix inches 


diſtance, examine if any caſually aſſume a = | 


decayed, or bad unfruitful growth, or are 
too crowded, or have advanced beyond 
their limited bounds, and prune them 
down to ſome lower bearer, if convenient ; 


or occaſionally retain regular young ſhoots 


of laſt Summer, advancing from below, 
at full length, to ſupply vacancies; and 


retain always the terminating or leading 


ſhoots to each horizontal entire, Where 
room enough; cutting out all the ſuper- 

fluous, lateral young wood not now 
wanted, cloſe to the main branches, leav- 
ing no ſtump, but carefully preſerving all 
the proper natural fruit ſpurs ; and cut out 
cloſe, old and dead ſnags; [See Apple 


trer] then directly nail or tye in the gene- 


ral branches trait A 
c. „ nt 
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The PLUM- TREE. 


Tur Plurk ches furniſhes a 


large collection of different varieties of its 


fruit, and is the original ſpecies of the fa- 
mily of Prunus, which compriſes the Apri- 


cot, Bullace, Cherry, &c. as ſpecies of 


the ſame genus, agreeable to the botanic 
characters of the flowers and fruit; and 
belongs to the claſs and order /co/andria 
Monogymia, flowers containing twenty ſta- 
mina and one ſty le. 


There is but one ſpecies of common 
Plum tree, which is called 


Prunus Domeſtica; i. e. Hous HO or 
Con Mom CULTIVATED PLUM : bavimg 
"oval, ſpear-ſbaped leaves, and the peduncles or 
footftalks of the flowers, for the moſt part fin- 
gh, ſupporting white flowers of five petals, 
ſucceeded by the plums, which are round 


or 


Gunar Danasx VioLeT. Agel. 


| CHEF *- CITI 
or oblongiſh, with a fione in the centre,; 
and are of many different forms, ſizes, 

colours, and qualities, in the numerous 
varieties; conſiſting of whites, blacks,” 


| yellows, reds, blues, and greens; ripen- . 
ing from July till the end of September, 


or beginning, or middle of October, and 
of which there are varieties without end. 
But the moſt noted and approved forts 


are known by the ron. names : 
Early WHITE, or PRIMORDIAN PLUM. 
Afiddle or end of Fuly. 7 


| EanLty BLacx Dawasx. End f Jul. 


LiTTLE BLAcx Dawasx. Beginning of A 


OnLeaxs PLUM, (red). End of Auguſt and 


Qyzun CLavops, (green). September. 


LiTtTTLE Quazn CLavuDe, (yellowiſh). S- 
tember. | | | 


— 


| „ 

Gruen Gacs er vn, (very fine). a. 
and September. 4 

Brun Gack. September... oy 

Warts PexDRIGON. End of Auguft and 


: Brun PERDRIGON. End of Auguſt, &c. 

BLack PzxDRIGON. End of Auguft, or l. 

Dray D'Or, or CLoTH OF. GoLD, (bright 
yellow). Beginning or middle of September. 

_ Rocus Counnon, (red). End of Auguſt, r. 

Warts BoxuM Macnu 15. or EGG PLuM, 


(very large). September... 


Rep Boxum Macnun, or - Gaza IMPE- 


RIAL PLUM, (very large). September. 
FoTHERINGHaM PLUM, (large dark-red).. 


Beginning or middle of September. | 

 Bar6xoLE Prox, (yellowiſh). September. 

WzexTworTH PLUM, (yellowiſk). Sept. 

ST. CATHARINE Prox, (ydlowiſh N 
End of nr. | 


nals 


ROE (192 * "7. Tl 
ROTAL Rep e End of Auguſt 70 | 


September. 

CHzsTON PLUM, (Blackiſh). Middle of 89- 

tember. , 

MiRAaBELLE PLUM, (greenſh-yellow). End 
of Auguſt, c. 4-4 

 IncrERATRICE, or Eurxzss PLUM, (dark | 
red), End of arena. and beginning of 
October. 

Arsseor PLum, as en) Beginning 


- Inferior Sorts. 


Pzaz PLUM, (whitiſh yellow). September. 
LitrTLE GREEN DaMask. Middle or end 

of September. ES 
MusCLE PLUM, (dark red). 
*. JuLian Prox, (dark violet). End 7 

September, c. | 
DanascExE PLUM, (dark blue). September 
and October. 


CHERRY 
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Cavany PLUM, (ſmall red). Falued chiefly _ 
as a curigſty, n 
cut off by the cold. 


The Plum tree grows fifteen or twenty 
feet high, branching with a moderate- 
ſpreading head, garniſhed with oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and produces its 
flowers and fruit both on the young wood, 
from the eyes of the ſhoots, and on ſpurs 
ariſing on the ſides and ends of the bran- 
ches, of from two or three, to many years 
old ; as in the Cherry, Pear, &c. the ſame 
branches continuing fruitful, and multi- 
plying the bearing ſpurs many years, as 
they advance in length; and only re- 
quire renewing with young wood occaſi- 
onally, as any old bearer caſually becomes 
unfruitful or decayed ; being generally all 
permitted to extend in length, as ſhorten- 

ing both deſtroys the firft fruitful parts, 
promotes a great luxuriancy of uſeleſs 
wood from the lateral buds, and prevents 

their forming fruit-ſpurs, | 
K This 
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This determines that we muſt not ſhort- 
en the branches of plums in their general 
growth ; beſides too much uſe of the knife 


on thoſe trees occaſions the branches to 
gum and decay. 


The trees bear ſucceſsfully in any order 
of training, either full or half ſtandards, 


cc. and as wall and eſpalier trees; the 


ſtandards planted twenty-five or thirty 
feet diſtance, permitting them to branch 


out freely, at full length, and form a full 


ſpreading head, pruning only any very irre- 
gular, rambling, or rampant growths; and 
the wall and eſpalier trees arranged eigh- 
teen or twenty feet aſunder, with the bran- 
ches trained down horizontally, five or fix 
inches diſtance, without ſhortening, but 
extended as far as room will permit, eſpe- 
cially all thoſe deſigned as bearers, and 
they will emit fruit * all along their 


"fades. | 


It is proper to W 
common ſtandards in the garden and or- 
. chard 
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chard for the general ſupply ; ſelefting the 
beſt ſorts for walls and eſpaliers, in differ- 
. ent expoſures, which will furniſh larger, 
earlier, and later fruit, and of an improv- 
ed flavour. 


They will all ſucceed in any common 
ſoil of a garden, orchard, & c. See Planting. 


Method of Propagation and firſt Training: 


Plum trees, in all their varieties, are pro- 
pagated, and continued always of the 
| ſame ſorts, by grafting or budding them 
upon any kind of plum ſtocks, raiſed ei- 
ther from ſuckers of the root, or from the 
ſtones of the plums, ſowed in Autumn, 
two inches deep; and when a year old, 
planted out in rows a yard diſtance, to 
have from two or three, to four or five 
years growth; then graft or bud them 
with the proper ſorts, from four to fix 
feet high, for half and full ſtandards, arid 
within a foot of the ground for wall and 
eſpalier dwarfs, c. | Re 

K 2 When 
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When the firſt ſhoots, from grafting, 
&c, are a year old, cut them down in 
March to a few eyes, to procure lower 
branches in order to give the head its firſt 
requiſite form, as in other fruit trees. 


Afterwards let the ſtandards remain en- 
tire, and branch out each way : but the 
dwarfs for walls and eſpaliers may have 
ſome of the ſucceeding ſhoots ſhortened 
occaſionally, either in Spring, or young 
ones of the year pinched in Summer, to 
procure a farther ſupply of collaterals to 
cover the wall and eſpalier regularly up- 
ward, with bearers, training them at full 
length. 


Final Planting and General Culture. 


Plum trees may be planted where they 
are to remain, when from one or two, to 
ſeveral years old, in Autumn, Winter, or 
Spring, with their heads moſily entire, ex- 

_ cept cutting out any very irregular growth 
arranging the ſtandards twenty-five or 
thirty 
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thirty feet diſtance, and the wall and eſ- 
palier trees eighteen or twenty. 


And as to general culture, obſerve near- 
ly the following directions. 


The ſtandards ſhould be permitted to 
branch out freely above, and form regular 
full heads, with the branches extending at 
their full length, only retrenching occaſi- 
onally any very irregular and ſuperabun- 
dant crowding growths, very long ram- 
blers, and dead wood; with all ſuckers 
from the root and ſtem, and rampant 
ſhoots in the middle of the head: permit- 
ting all the general regular branches to ex- 
tend as nature directs, without reducing 
their ſtrength ; and they will ſoon be full 
of natural fruit ſpurs. 


As to the wall and eſpalier plums, they 
© muſt have their branches arranged hori- 
zontally to the wall and eſpalier, five or ſix 
inches diſtance, without ſhortening ; and 
continue training, where neceſſary, a far- 
K 3 ther 
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young wood, evidently ſuperfluous and 
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ther ſupply of new regular ſhoots of each 
future year, till they furniſh the whole al- 
lotted ſpace of walling, &c. completely 
with bearers, generally all extended en- 
tire; for if plum branches are ſhortened it 
will retard their bearing, and force out 

numerous rampant, uſeleſs, unfruitful 
ſhoots, and no fruit buds; but being ar- 


ranged at their natural length, they ſhoot 


moderately, and in two or three years fur- 


-niſh abundant bearing ſpurs, the ſame 


branches ſhould be continued many years 


as bearers, or as long as they remain fruit- 


ful, and only retain occaſional new ſup- 
plies of young woed, as any of the old 
caſually aſſume a barren or decayed ſtate. 


But to preſerve regularity and fruitful- 
neſs in the wall and eſpalier plums, they 


mult be pruned every Summer and Win- 
ter, | 


Go over the trees every Summer, in 
June and July, and diſplace all fore-right 


very 


* 
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very rank fhoots, with other uſeleſs 
growths of the year, retaining only ſome 
of the regular, moderate-growing fide 
ſhoots, and tnain leaders, trained in- at 
full length for occaſional ſupplies in Win- 
ter ; continuing the whole cloſe to the wall 
to admit the Sun and free air to the fruit, 


Then in Winter pruning, continuing 
the ſame bearers five or ſix inches diſ- 
tance, obſerve if any diſcover a bad 
growth, or worn-out, naked, unfruitful 
ſtate, which may now be pruned or cut 
down to other more eligible wood, or to 
any contiguous young ſhoots; retaining 
alſo regular ſhoots of laſt Summer, ad- 
vancing below in vacancies, if any; and 
all ſuch ſhoots that are not now wanted 
for the above purpoſes, ſhould be cut out 
quite cloſe, with all dead wood; preſerv- 
ing all the ſhort natural bearing ſpurs on 
the ſides of the branches, &c. but cut out 

too long, fore-right, projecting ones, old 
es K 4 ragged 
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ragged ſnags and ſtumps, ſtill retaining 
all the branches at full length, and let 
them be directly all trained in with due 


regularity to the wall and efpalier. - 


( 20t 


The QUINCE TREE. 


Tre Quince. tree (Cydonia), a ſpecies 
of the family of Pyrus, or Pear, but for- 

merly conſtituted” the genus Cydoma, is fa- 
mous for its large, beautiful, golden-yel- 
low fruit, of great fragrance, which, 
though too hard and auſtere to eat raw, 
is excellent for various culinary prepara- 
tions; it therefore claims a place in-the 
gerleral collection of fruit trees, and is of 
the claſs Icaſandris, and order Pentagynia, 
as the Pear. 


There is but one ſpecies of the Quince, 
comprehending a few varieties, and is 
termed by the botaniſts, 


_ Pyrus Cydonia,—Cy DOM IA, or Quixce- 
TREE ; having entire or unſawed oval leaves, 
- hoary underneath, and whitiſh-red" flowers 
placed fingly, compoſed of five . petals, 
twenty ſtamina, and five ſtyles, ſucceed- 
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ed by large pyramidal and round golden- 
yellow fruit, having a hard four pulp, in- 
cloſing, generally, five hard kernels or 
ſeeds, and conſiſts of the following varie- 


a dies, ripening in Autumn. 


Pean-SHAPED Quince. 

AePLE-SHAPED Quince. 

PorTUGAL Quince, with a tender pulp. 

EaTABLE QuiNcE, having a tender 
pulp; ſometimes eaten raw. 


The Quince tree grows ten or twelye 
Feet high, branching low and flenderly, 
within a moderate compaſs, and produces 
its flowers and fruit ſingly , ſometimes on 
ſmall lateral ſhoots of the year, and upon 
ſmall ſpurs from the ſides of the older 


branches, which ſhould generally be per- 


mitted to extend in length, without ſhort- 
ening them by pruning. 


, - Quinces are valued principally only as 
a culinary fruit for ſtewing, baking, mak- 
*» and to enrich the flavour 
of 
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of Apple-pies, tarts, 8c. as being of a ve- 
ry heightened. fragrance when fully ripe, 
but generally too hard and aſtringent to 
eat raw, as before obſerved. 


A few trees ſhould be arranged in the 
garden or orchard, chiefly as ſtandards, 
and ſome alſo in eſpaliers for variety; 
planted eighteen or twenty feet diſtance; 
permitting the ſtandards to branch out 
freely around, and they will bear abun- 
. dantly; and train the elpahker trees with 
their branches horizontally, at full length, 
ſix inches aſunder ; managed as for Ap- 
ples and Pears. 


The trees are very hardy, and will 
thrive almoſt any where; but they gene- 
rally affect a moiſt ſituation, and are there- 
fore often planted along ponds, and ditch 
ſides, in out grounds, &c. 


Propagation and Training. 
Theſe trees are expeditiouſly raiſed 
| ER from 
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from ſnckers, cuttings, and layers, and oc- 
caſionally by grafting, &c. 

By. Sucxrrs. — Dig up the ſuckers 
from the roots of any old Quince trees, in 
Autumn, &c. plant them in nurſery- rows, 
and train ſome for ſtandards, with four, 
five, or ſix feet ſtems; and others for 
dwarfs, headed down low to obtain lower 
branches. 


By Currixcs.— Plant cuttings of the 
young ſhoots of the branches in Autumn 
or Spring, in a ſhady border ; they will be 
well rooted by next Autumn; then plant 
them in open ground, to be trained as the 
Suckers. 

By Layzxs.—Lay any convenient low- 
placed young branches in Autumn; they 
will ot freely, fit root plant off next year, 
and managed as above. 


By GrarTinG, &c.—Any particular 
deſirable variety may be grafted or bud- 
2 ded, 


— 
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ded either upon common Quince or Pear 
ſtocks, to continue and improve the ſort, 
and have the trees ſooner raiſed to a bear- 
ing ſtate. 


Planting and Culture. 


Plant the ſtandards twenty feet diſtance 
in the garden or orchard, or along the 
ſides of ditches, or pools of water, &c. and 
let them branch out into full heads, only 
retrenching occaſionally very irregular or 
ſtraggling growths, and permitting all the 
other general branches to remain entire. 


And if any are deſigned for eſpaliers, 
ſet them fifteen or twenty feet aſunder, the 
branches arranged horizontally, generally 
without ſhortening, and managed in gene- 
ral as adviſed for Apples and Pears, 


* 
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The RASPBERRY SHRUB. 


Tun Raſpberry ( Rubus Iaæus), is an 
under - ſnrubbery plant, four or five feet 
high, a ſpecies of the family of Rubus, or 
bramble, and produces agreeable eatable 


fruit of the baccaceous or berry kind, in 


eſtimation both as a deſert fruit to eat 
raw, and for making tarts, ſauces, raſp- 
berry jam, and other culinary preparati- 
ons, and therefore highly demands culture 
in every garden : it belongs to the claſs 
and order Jco/andria polygyma, flowers hav- 
ing twenty or more ſtamina, and many 


ſtyles. 


'There is but one ſpecies of the common 
fruit-bearing Raſpberry, furniſhing ſeveral 
varieties, and according to the botaniſts 
bears the following name and deſcription. 

Rubus 
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- Rubus Tdaus, Common Rasrarrny 
PLanT ; baving prickly flalks, pinnated or 
winged, five and three-lobed, rough leaves, 
on channelled foozftalks, and cluſters of white 
and purple flowers, of five petals, with 
numerous ſtamina and ſtyles, ſucceeded 
by roundiſh red and white ſoft berries, 
compoſed of many acini, and conſiſts of 
the following varieties, ripening in July 
and Auguſt, viz. | 


Common RED RasSPBERRY, July and 
Auguſt. 

Common WHiTE RAasPBERRY. July, Cc. 

SMOOTH-STALKED RASPBERRY. Ju- 
Y. &c. 

Twice-BEARING RED RASPBERRY. Ju- 
ly, and agam in September and October. 

TwicE-BEARING WHITE RASPBERRY. 


Ju and September, &c. 
Of the above varieties we recommend 
the firſt two or three ſorts for general cul- 


ture, for the main ſupply, as being gene- 
rally the moſt plentiful bearers; but the 
So a twice- 


4 
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twice-bearing ſorts ſhould alſo be admitted 
in every collection, for they likewiſe bear 
tolerable crops of good fruit; and what is 
remarkable, they produce two crops every 
Summer; the firſt in July, and the ſecond 
in September, &c. often in tolerable good 
perfection. 


The Raſpberry plant grows four or five 
feet high, ariſing with many ſlender, erect, 
prickly, and ſmooth ſtems, immediately 
from the root, annually; of an under- 
ſhrubby herbaceous nature, as although 
they become ſomewhat ligneous or woody; 
they are not durable, being only annual, 
or, at moſt, biennial; ariſing from the root 
one year, and the next emitting many 
ſmall lateral or fide ſhoots, bearing the 
fruit the ſame Summer, then totally die 
to the root in Winter following ; ſucceed- 
ed, however, always by a plentiful ſucceſ- 
ſion of young ſtems: from the ſame root 
or ſtool in Summer, for the next year's 
bearing ; every winter the old decayed 

- ſtems, 
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ſtems, which bore laſt Summer, are re- 
trenched to the bottom, to give place to 
the young ſucceſſional ſupply, which, at 
the ſame time, are thinned to from three 
or four, to five or ſix of the ſtrongeſt, on 
each main root or ſtock, and their weak 
tops generally pruned down a foot, or 
more, if very long, to render them more 
robuſt, erect, and regular, as well as to 
promote a more plentiful ſupply of colla- 
teral ſhoots in Summer, for the immediate 
"bearers. 


For the flowers and fruit are always 
produced on the ſhoots of the year, emit- 
ted from the ſides of the main ſtems, as 
aforeſaid, and at the axillas or angles, 
formed by the ſtem and collateral ſhoots; 
generally terminating the ſhoots in clufters, 
flowering in June; and the fruit ripens in 
July and Auguſt. 


They are very hardy plants, that proſ- 
per any where in a garden, or any open 
ground; 
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ground; planted generally in rows four 
feet and an half diſtance, and a yard in the 
row ; and ſometimes alſo diſpoſed fingly 
in borders, verging walks, and in ſhrub- 
bery compartments, &c. for variety ; ge- 
nerally permitted to advance with ſeveral 


ſtems from the ſame root, in a buſhy n man- 
ner.—See the General Culture. 


Sometimes, for variety, a few are plant- 
ed eſpalier ways, and the ſhoots arranged 
at full length to ſtakes, 


A plantation of Raſpberries continue 
bearing plenteouſly for ſeveral years, re- 
newing their ſtems annually, as before re- 
marked; though, I would obſerve, that a 
plantation of more than five or fix years 
ſtanding, generally produces ſmaller fruit, 
and of an inferior quality to that on young- 
er plants; it is therefore proper to plant 
them afreſh in another plat of ground eve- 
ry four, five, or fix years, from youpg 
fargove or ſtems, -as below. 


Metbod 
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Methid of Propagation, Planting, and 
Culture. f 


The propagation of Raſpberries is ef- 
fected with facility and expedition by the 
ſuckers or ſtems, ariſing abundantly from 
the root, annually in Summer, forming 
proper plants for planting out in Autumn, 
Winter, or Spring following, and will 
bear fruit the enſuing Summer. 


The method is this : 

Having, in Autumn or Winter, &c. 
fixed on an open ſpot of good ground, 
well dunged, and prepared by proper dig- 
ging, &c. then proceed to procure the 
plants from a plantation of good well- 
bearing Raſpberries, chuſing a quantity of 
the ſtrongeſt outward young ſuckers, dug 
up with as many fibres as poſſible, pruning 
their long ſtraggling roots, and any naked 
woody knobs, part of the old ftock, that 
. * adhere; preſerving any young ad- 
vancing 
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vancing buds at foot of the ſtem, for fu- 
ture ſhoots or ſucceſſion bearers : and pru- 
ning the top of each plant to about a yard 
long, ready for planting. | 


Then proceed to plant them by line and 
ſpade, in rows, South and North, if con- 
venient, for the greater advantage of the 
ſun; placing them a yard diſtant in each 
row, and the rows a yard and an half, or 
five feet aſunder, each plant in an up- 
right poſition : and if dry ground, and 
late Spring planting, give each a good 
watering, at bottom, to ſettle the earth, 
and forward their taking freſh root. 


Thus they will ſoon readily take root, 
produce ſhoots at top, and bear fruit the 
enſuing Summer, as well as ſend up each 
ſeveral ſucceſſion ſtems from the bottom, - 
and form a full plantation for bearing 
plentifully the ſucceeding year. 


Then, as to general culture, obſerve as 
follows : 


In 
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In Summer, keep them clean from 
weeds, by occaſionally hoeing the ground 
in dry weather, pulling up all widely- ſtrag- 
gling ſuckers of the plants, ariſing between 
the rows, &c. and reſerving a ſufficiency 


of the ſtrong ſhoots about each main ſtock 
or ſtool for ſucceſſion bearers, to produce 
the next year's fruit. 


Every Winter, any time from Novem- 
ber-ti!l March, they muſt have a general 
dreſſing, which conſiſts in retrenching all 
the old ſtems, or laſt Summer's bearers, as 
uſeleſs, they not ſurviving the Winter to 
bear again: ſelecting, at the ſame time, 
a ſupply of the ſtrongeſt young ſtems on 
each root, to furniſh next. year's fruit, and 
thin out the ſuperabundancy: proceed 
therefore to cut or break down all the old 
ſtems cloſe to the ground; and ſelect from 
three or four, to five or ſix of the ſtrong- 
eſt, beſt- placed, young ſhoots on each 
ſtack ; cut out alſo all the others cloſe to 
the bottorn, together with all ſtragglers 

between 
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between the main plants, and let each of 
the reſerved ſhoots have its weak or bend- 
ing top pruned, to render them more 
robuſt and ſtrong, to ſupport their upright 
poſition in Summer, as well as to encou- 
rage a ſtronger production of lateral 
twigs as the immediate bearers, as before 
explained. 


Though ſometimes we ſhorten the ſtems 
but moderately, or only juſt down to the 
bend or weak part at top, and ſometimes 
not at all; and if they are long, and ſtand 
ſtragglingly wide, plait them together by 
threes, &c. or in an arched manner at top, 
and they will thus ſupport one . 


upright. 


But, for variety, may train ſome rows 
to ſtakes arranged eſpalier ways, as be- 
fore obſerved, laying the ſhoots horizon- 
tally, nearly at full length, fix or eight 
inches aſunder, and they will thus often 
produce larger fruit, earlier ripe, and with 
an improved flavour. | 

As 
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As ſoon as the Raſpberries are Winter 
dreſſed, clear off all the cuttings and rub- 
biſh, and let the ground be digged one 
ſpade deep; and as you proceed, dig up 
all ſtraggling ſuckers and roots not be- 
longing to the main ſtools. 


A little rotten dung applied once in two 
years between the rows, at Winter- dreſ-— 
ſing, and digged in, will prove beneficial 
in ſtrengthening the plants, as well as im- 
prove and prolong their fruitful ſtate, and 
promote the ſize and quality of the fruit, 
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The SERVICE BERRY 
TREE; 
Or, WILD SERVICE. 


Tar Service-berry tree, or Wild Ser- 
vice (Crategus), grows wild in England, 
attaining a lofty ſtature, and is often in- 
troduced in gardens and orchards as a 
fruit tree, for the ſake of its berries, which 
grow in large brown bunches ; and, when 
fully ripe and foft, in Autumn, have an 
agreeable tartiſh flavour, and makes a va- 
riety among the late fruits; and is of the 
claſs and order Jcaſandria Digynia, twenty 
or more ſtamina and two ſtyles, to each 
flower, 


There is but one ſpecies that claims at- 
tention as a fruit tree, and which the bo- 
taniſts entitle, 

Crategus 
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” Cratagus Torminalis, EA TABLE, & 
Marrz-LzA vod Wilp SzxRvicx + 
Having heart-ſhaped, ſeven-angled leaves, 
with the lower ſegments ſpreading aſunden; 
and large bunches of white flowers, of 
five roundiſh petals, containing many 
ſtamina, and two ſtyles, ſucceeded by 
cluſters of reddiſh-brown berries, having 
two hard ſeeds, ripening in Autumn, 
which, after being gathered and lain till 
they become ſoft, are palatable to ea. 


This tree grows forty or fifty feet high, 
with a large, branchy, ſpreading head, ore 
namented with a large heart-formed, ſept- 
angular leaves, hoary underneath; and pro- 
duces its bunches of flowers. and fruit on 
long foot-ſtalks, towards the upper part 
and ends of the younger branches. 


It grows wild in woods, in 3 
&c. but merits cultivation in gardens and 
| orchards, as a fruit tree, trained chiefly ag 
Ne or half ſtandards, arranged in aſſem- 


L blage, 


— —— — — - — - —— — 
. - 
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| blage, or drapped ingly in met, 


parks, or lawns, &c. 
For variety, dns may allo de habts 


. as dwarfs, arranged in eſpaliers, and ma- 


naged as directed for — Pears, &c. 
Method of Propegato Ge. 


I nay be propagated by the ſeed or 
heres, by layers, and grafting and bud- 


By SzzD,—Sow the berries in Autumn 
or Winter, or early in Spring, in a bed of 
light earth, in drills two inches deep; and 
as they will probably not all riſe till the ſe- 
cond Spring, keep the bed clean from 
weeds all Summer, &c. and when the 
plants are a year old, plant. them out in 
the nurſery, and train them with ſingle 


| clean tems, from four to fix or ſeven feet 


high, for half and full ſtandards; then let 
them branch out above, and form heads. 


But 
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But if you defign any for dwarfs, 
ſhould head them. when young, near the 


ground, to gain lower branches, managing 
„ 


By. 3 any of the trees 
furniſh low branches, or have been head- 
ed down as ſtools, to produce ſhoots for 
layers, near the ground, lay them in Au- 
tumn in the uſual manner, and by next 
Autumn they will be rooted, then plant 
them off, and train them as the ſeedlings, 
1 8 


By Grafting, &c.—By, this method. the 
trees, will ſooner. arrive to & fruitful ftate, 


and may be performed upon ſeedling 
ſtocks of their own kind, or hawthorn, 


or any ſpecies of the Crataegus, or Wild 
Service ſtocks, in the uſual method, both 
for ſtandards and dwarfs, as directed for 


Apples, &c. 


L Final 
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Final Planting, Sc. 


| When the trees uns From e to 
ſeven or eight feet high, as ſtandards, they 
may be planted where they are to remain, 
in the order before obſerved ; and permit- 


ted generally to afſume their own mode of 


growth, except reforming any caſual irre- 
gularities, as in other ſtandard fruit trees. 


And for eſpaliers, they being Ki i 


trained with low ſtems, branching near 
the ground, may plant them eighteen or 
twenty feet diſtance, arranging the bran- 
ches horizontally, moſtly at full length, fix 
inches aſunder, and managed as for Med- 
lars, Pears, &c. l 
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De SORB TRE E, 
Or CULTIVATED SERVICE. 


Tux Sorb, or cultivated Service, (Sor- 
bus) is of a ſeparate family or genus from 
the Wild Service, by having three ſtyles 
and three feeds, the other but two; and 
the fruit is conſiderably larger, being the 
ſize of little apples, but alſo of the bacca- 
ceous or berry kind, and ſomewhat of the 
nature of Medlars, in not being good to 
eat till it aſſumes a ſtate of decay, in Au- 
tumn, and belongs to the claſs and order 
leoſandria trigynia, i. e. twenty or more ſta- 
mina and three ſtyles in each flower. 


There is but one ſpecies meriting cul- 
ture as a fruit tree, vx. 


Sorbus Domeſtica, HousnoLD, or Cu- 
riv ATED Service Tree A 


( 


. lobes, and an odd one; hairy underneath, 
and large bunches of whitiſh flowers, of 
| five roundiſh petals, ſucceeded by Pear 
and Apple ſhaped reddifh fruit, in cluſ- 
ters, containing three or four ſeeds, and 
conſiſts of the i Mana”. . - $ 2 
ing in Autumn. 12 


Pz AR-SHAPED SERVICE. 
APPLE-SHAPED SERVICE. 

The trees grow thirty or forty feet high, 
adorned with winged leaves, and produces 
the flowers aud fruit at the ends and fides 
of the younger branches, and on lateral 
ſhoots or fpurs, generally in bunches, 
flowering in May or Jurie, the fruit ripens 
in September, which being then gathered, 
and depoſited in the fraitery a little time, 
to become mellow, they will eat with an 
agreeable reliſh, effecting a variety among 
the Autumn fruits. 


A few trees of this fort, trained as full 
IAI. be arranged in be 
* 


. ä 
garden or orchard, or dropped ſingly in 
different compartments of the ſtirubbery, 
e. and may Rkewiſe, for variety, and 
to improve the fruit, train ſore 1 in eſpa- 
liers, in concert with Moſler ood (hae: 
ces, &c. 


A, | 


It may be propagated by ſeed ; but to 
continue the deſirable varieties diſtin& and 
permanent, they ſhould be propagated by 
grafting and budding. 


By Szzp.—Sow the feeds of the fruit 

in Autumn, either in a warm border, two 
inches deep,* or in pots, to move under 
ſhelter of a frame in froſty weather; but 
if plunged in a hot bed in Spring, it will 
forwatd the germination of the ſeeds; but 
thoſe in the full ground will alſo grow, 
though not fo forward as the others; plant 
them ont in Autumn or Spring follbwing, 


nr Lamas and train the principal 
L 4 part 


— — eres Grew eh. 
I 
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part as half and full ſtandards, with from 


four to fix or ſeven feet ſtems, branching 
cout at top, and forming ſpreading heads: 


ſore may be trained for eſpaliers, being 
headed near the ground, at one or two 
years old, to gain lower branches, as di- 
rected for Almonds, Apples, Sc. 


By GaArrixc and BuppixnG.—The 
approved varieties are with certainty con- 
tinued by this method ; worked either up- 
on their own ſeedling ſtocks, raiſed as 
above, or upon Pear ſtocks, and trained 
for the purpoſes intended, as directed for 


Apples and Pears. , 


# Planting and Culture. 
They may be planted as ſtandards, 
when about five, ſix, or ſeven feet high, 
having formed proper heads, which per- 
mit generally to take nearly "their own 
growth, like other common ſtandards. 


- Orif you raiſe any dwarfs for eſpaliers, 
for variety, plant them eighteen or twen- | 


ty * 


5» Ins 
ty feet aſunder, with their branches ran- 
ged fix inches diſtance, retaiving young 


laterale, occaſi6nally coming up below, 
to ſupply the places of old, warn-out, or 
too long advanced bearers, giving a Sum- 
mer and Winter dreſſing, as for Apples: 
agd Pears, . &c. 
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Or, GRAPE VINE. 


Th E Vine, (Vitis) claims precedence 
of moſt other fruit trees, for the great and 
_ rich variety of its moſt excellent and valua- 
ble fruit, the Grape, univerſally celebrated 
for its deliciouſly rich juice, ſo eminent for 
making wine; and is alſo a delicately fine 
eating fruit, of the richeſt flavour it is 
of the berry kind, growing in large long 
cluſters, and comprehends numerous va- 
rieties, all the progeny of one mother ſpe- 
cies; which belongs to the claſs and order 
Pentandria Monogyma, i. e. five ſtamina and 
one ſtyle in each flower. 1 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of Vine; but 
the principal noted ſott, valued for its 
fruit, the botaniſts diſtinguiſn by the fol- 
lowing name, &c. 


Vitis 
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Vit — the Vine, or Gali 
Tzxez—Deſcribed, Vine, with large angu- 
claſpers arifing oppoſite the baſe” of the 
footſtalks, and cluſters of very ſmall green- 
iſh flowers of five petals, five ſtamina, and 
_ one ſtyle, ſucceeded by large fong bunches 
of roundift or oval berries, of different 
colours in the varieties, ripening from July 
till October; ſome ſorts black, others 
white, red, &c. as below. 


The principal varieties are generally 


known by the following names: 

BtAek jurt GRAPE. Wr er middle | 
of Auguff. $4 

BLack SweteT-WaTterR Grart. Middle 
or end of Aura. | 


Warren serer Wars. rages nd of 
Raser Ci berzn Guyver, having hoary 
whitiſh leaves, 2 | 
— September. 


EanLY 
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Eanty W HITE MusCapINE. Early in Sep. 
Ware Mouscapine Ror Ar, or Cyass8- 
Las BLanc. September and Oftober. 
WarirTtz LE Cour GAR, or Musx Cras- 
" 8BLAS. September. e 
Rap CuarrLas September and Oftober. 
BLack. CoritxnTH, or CUrrRanT Garz, 
(finall). Aga and September. 
BLack BuxGunDY Garz. September and 
October. | 
RED HauBuRGH Grays, (large). Other. 
Back HanBuRGH Gears, (large). Ofober. 
Brack FronTinac Grars. End of Sep- 
The following, being moſtly fine, large, 
late ripening grapes, and ſome of them 
exceeding large bunches, unleſs the Au- 
tumn ſeaſon proves very warm and dry, 


do not ripen freely in England, and are 
therefore often planted againſt hot walls, 
1 " hot- 
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hot-houſes, end forcing-frames, &c. to 
obtain them in the utmoſt * 
in Autumn. 


Rep FrRoxTINAC, (large and rich). September 
and October. | ; 
Gais v FRONTINAC, (large and fine). 4 

tember and October. 
WarTE FRONTINAC, (large and rich) Sep- . 
tember and October. 
Wirz Muscar or ALEXANDRIA. End of 
September and October. 
RED ALEXANDRIAN Mvscar. End of Sep- 
tember and October. | 
ST. PsTzR's GRAPE, (black, and very large 
berries and bunches). Oc ober. | 
 Toxay GraPs, (white and very rich). Oeder. 
WHrITE SYRIAN n. (ezeteding large 
Tluſters). Ofober = 
RAD Ra1i81N Gnarz. End of Oftober. 
WIr RAIN Grays. End 9 — 
CLanzt o. Octaber. 


or ; 


- V« — = 


' 
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Of the above varieties, moſt of the firſt 
ten or twelve ſorts being trained againſt 
good ſunny walls and buildings, ripen free- 
ly in all warm dry Autumns, and ſome- 
times in eſpaliers, and in vineyards; but 
the other ſorts do not always attain perfect 
maturity without artificial heat, as afore- 
ſaid. 


The vine is a flexuoſe and climing plant, 
unable to elevate itſelf erect without ſup- 
port. 

It grows with long, flexible, woody, 
ſtems, many feet high, by ſupport, mak- 
ing numerous ſhoots, three or four yards 
long, or more, in one Summer, conſiſting 
of many long joints, garniſhed with large, 


angulated leaves, attended by tendrils 


twining round any thing they eneountet; 


and produces the flowers and fruit on the 


young ſhoots of the ſame year, ariſing in 
cluſters from the buds of the ſhoets, but 
from ſuch ſhoots only, that ariſe immedi- 
1 from the former year's wood, for 

Vines 
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Vines rately produce immediate-bearing 
| Gains fone th Wi winds, WALG hy 1 5 
but the ſhoots produced the year before, 
ſo that a general ſupply of every year's 
ſhoots "muſt be retained it! every part, 
both in Summer, as the preſent bearers, 
and in Wiater dreſſing to furniſh the fuc- 
ceſſion bearers next year, &c, trained moſt- 
ly at full length all Summer, and ſhortened 
to a few eyes always in Winter ptuning : 


For in Vines the ſame individual ſhoots 
never bear but once; but the bearers of 
each year producing a ſucceſſion of nume- 
rous ſhoots, each ſucceeding Spring and 
Summer, on theſe only the (ame year's, 
fruit is always produced; and in this 
manner the ſucceſſion of bearing wood is 
continued. E. 


All the varieties of Vine tines es- 
tion moftly as wall trees, againſt warm 
ſoutherfy walls, and occafionally in well- 
expoſed eſpaliers; otherwiſe the Grapes 
will 


- 
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will not attain due perfection; ſo ſhould 
generally allot the principal ſupply againſt 
goͤdd South walls, pales, or buildings, open 
to the ſun, and. occaſionally on Eaſt and 
Weſt walls, in default of ſufficient ſcope 
of South aſpects. | 


For this purpoſe they are commonly 
trained with low ſtems, half a foot or a 
foot high, branching out low, in order to 
occupy the whole wall-quite from the bot- 
tom ; training the branches either horizan- 

tally or erectly, as the ſcope of room, and 
height of the wall admits; ranging the 
main branches a foot or more aſunder, and 

retaining lateral young ſhoots of each year 
between, advancing behind one another 
from the bottom to the extremities, as the 

principal bearers; and according as the 
old branches advance too long for the wall, 

they muſt be cut down to lower ſhnots-in 
Winter, and the ſupply of ſhoots then re-- 
tained, ſhould be ſhontened, as directed in 
their General Culture, | 
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Some alſo of the forward Vines may 
likewiſe be planted in eſpaliers, as alſo in 


the vineyard | way, arranged to ſtakeay 
and in favourable ſeaſons they will ripen 
tolerably good crops of Grapes. —doy their 
Vmmeyard Culture. 


But ſometimes, in unfavourable wet 
Summers and Autumns, Grapes ripen but 
indifferently, even againſt the beſt walls, 
more eſpecially the larger late Grapes; and 
ſometimes not at all in bad ſeaſons, for 
which reaſon, ſome of the choicer for- 
ward and late ſorts are often planted 
againſt hot walls, or forcing frames, fur- _ 
niſhed with ranges of flues for fires, and 
defended with glaſs frames in front; or 
ſometimes planted againſt the ; 4 or 
end walls of common hot-houſes, and the 
branches introduced, by conducting them 
through ſmall holes, and trained up againſt 
the inſide glaſſes or walls, and thus obtain 
early Grapes two or three months before 
ihe natural ſeaſon i in the ”_= ground ; and 
have 


* 
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have the late- kinds ripened in the utmo ſt 
his is well worth practiſing by. every 
one accommodated with the abave conve- 


niencies, or if only with « common Pine 
Apple ſtove. 


Sas, th center males 
bath of early, middle, and late kinds, 
againſt common walls or pales, &c. in the 
open ground, to take their chance, and if 
their branches -are kept always thin, and 
the ſhoots trained in cloſe all Summer to 
admit the full ſun, there will be no fear of 
ſucceſs in all favourable ſeaſons. | 


- Vines are very hardy in reſpect to 
growth, and ſucceed in any good garden 
eatth ; but in dry, light, warm ſoils they 
are more ſucceſsful in ripening the Grapes 
earlier, in due perfection, aud richneſs of 
flavour ; fo that in ſoils naturally ſtrong, 

| as of a clayey moiſt temperature, the bor- 
der may be improved with light dry ma- 

>. ; terials, 
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terials, 'fuch as any fight fandy or ſtoney 


coal aſhes, & c. worked both in « ſtratum 
at bottom, and blended with the common 
earth of the border, where the Vines are 
to be planted. 


Mable Propagation and Training. 


Vines are propagited principally by 
layers and cuttings of the young wood of 


one year old, and raiſed to a ſtate of bear- 
ing in two or three years; though layer- 
„ 
mer. I 


By Lavaus * A Winter, or 


Spring, chuſe forme ſtrong lower ſhoots, 
or young branches furniſhed with ſuch, 


and opening an apertute in the ground, 


longitudinally, five or ſix inches deep, de- 
poſite the body of the ſhoot. or branch 


therein, and pegging it firmly down, co- 
r and ſhorten the top 
0 ſhoots 


a 
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ſhoots to three « or four eyes; they will 
out at top in. ikke, 1 
following they may be planted out either 
to remain, or in the nurſery till wanted. 
Then, in Winter, they having made 
ſome ſtrong ſhoots the preceeding Sum- 
mer, let them be pruned to tliree, four, 
or five eyes, and trained to the wall, &c. 
and as they will ſhoot ſtrongly in the Sum- 
mer following, from each remaining eye: 
train the new ſhoots moſtly entire, till 
next Winter, then prune and train them 
as before, and they will bear the ſecond 
year. * 2 — 


By Currincs Arte young ſhoots of 
the former Summer are the only proper 
parts for cuttings, planted in Autumn, or 
early in Spring ; chuſing principally the 
the ſtrongeſt beſt-ripened wood, * — 

lengiks of about three joints; and then 
: "Pant 
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planted either 'where they are finally to 
remain, as obſerved of the layers, in a 
- ſhady border, or in nurſery lines a yard 
aſunder, and a foot in the row; planting 
them almoſt: down to the top, leaving 
only one eye above ground, and that al- 
moſt cloſe to the ſurface. 


Keep them clean from weeds, and give 
waterings in Summer, when they will rea- 
dily emit roots below, and ſhoots at top, 
which retain at full length till Winter; 
then ſhorten them to two or three eyes, 
and manage them as directed for the layer- | 
raiſed plants, and as in the General Culture. 


Final Planting in the Garden, &c. 


Vine plants, from one or two, to ſeveral 
years growth, may be ſucceſsfully planted, 
though young plants are preferable to old, 
any time from November till March, in 
open weather. : 
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Let them be digged up with good 
roots; trim off only ſtraggling or broken 
parts thereof, and prune the ſhoots of the 
head to about. three eyes, if quite young 
plants, and to three, four, or five, &c. in 
older Vines; then plant them along the 
wall, &c. in the common method of plant- 
ing, ten or fifteen feet diſtance if for a full 
plantation; or if.ſtraitened far room may 
plant ſome in the vacant intervals, be- 
tween Peaches and Nectarines, &c. giving 
them a moderate watering to ſettle the 
earth, and promote their rooting ; then 
- direQly faſten their ſhoots to the wall or 
eſpalier, ten or twelve inches aſunder. 


The General Culture, 22 


In the general culture of Vines, obſerve 
they may be trained either horizontally or 
upright, as the ſpace of wall admits ; and | 
that in reſpect to pruning and training, as 
they ſhoot numerouſly every Summer, the 
general mother branches ſhould be ranged 

ten 
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ten or twelye inches diſtance, at leaft, in 
order to have ſufficient room to- train the 
requilite ſupply of the immediate · bearing 
ſhoots of each Summer, and other regular- 
placed ones, for next year's bearers. 
And as they every year produce a more: 
numerous ſupply of ſhoots than can be 
trained or converted to uſe, conſiſtent with 
regularity, they accordingly require a re- 
Summer _ Winter. 


In Summer ſhould go over che Vines 
frequently to regulate the growths of the 
year ; commencing the firſt regulation 
early in May, or as ſoon as the fruit-ſhoots 
diſcover the fruit buds, and before the 'ge- 
neral ſhoots run into confuſion, which 
. would occaſion much anxiety and perplex- 
ity to regulate, as well as prove detrimen- 
tal to the growth of the Grapes, which 
ſhould have every poſſible advantage of 
the ſun, to accelerate their perfection. 


n - 
| —_ 

| 

! 


gin early to rub off all the very weak, 


of 3» 
Therefore, in this ſeaſon, (Summer) be- 


ſtraggling, evidently unfruitful, and other 


| uſeleſs ſhoots of the year, and particularly 


ſuch as riſe directly from the old wood, 
unleſs required to ſupply vacancies, re- 
raining all the good fruitful ſhoots, diſco- 
vering the bunches of flowers in infancy, 
alſo a ſufficient ſupply of other well placed 


ſtrong ſhoots, to have plenty to chuſe from 


in Winter pruning, for next year's mo- 
ther-bearers; at the ſame time diſplaciag 
all others that are obviouſly ſuperfluous or 
unneceſſary, . and all ſmall laterals ariſing 


on the ſides of the reſerved ſupply, which, 


when long enough, train in at full length 
or, in July, may top the preſent fruit- 
ſhoots, to throw a greater ſupply of nutri- 


ment to the fruit; but ſhoots not furniſh- 


ed with Grapes may generally be extend- 
od as far as you can, for if it ſhortened 
too early in their growth, they will force 
out numerous uſeleſs lateral ſhoots, crowd- 
ung the Vines, and prove hurtful to the | 


buds 
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buds from which we are to expect the 
next year's fruit ſhoots; ſo ſhould gene- 
rally run them as far as they have room, 
till Winter pruning. | 


After performing the general Summer 
pruning, and - dreſſing the Vines, we 
ſhould review them every week or fort- 
night, to adjuſt caſual irregularities, diſ- 
place all after-ſhoots, and to train the re- 
gular ſupply along cloſe to the wall, &c. 
as they advance in length, in order both to 
preſerve the requiſite uniformity, and to 
admit more freely the neceſſary benefit of 
the ſun and air, to promote and improve 
the growth of the fruit, which, in this 
country, requires every poſſible advan- 
tage, to forward and ripen it in due per- 
fection. 


The Winter pruning may be perform - 
ed any time, from the fall of the leaf till 
Spring, obſerving we are now to regulate 
both the young ſupply of future-bearing 
wood retained in Summer, as well as the 

| M | old 
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old bearers, and long naked branches, 
ſome of which ſhould always be pruned 
away annually, in Winter, down to lower 
branches, to make room to train the 
young ſucceſſion bearing ſhoots. | 


Therefore, ſelecting a general ſupply of 
the moſt eligibly-placed ſtrong ſhoots of 
laſt Summer, ariſing principally on the 
year-old wood, to retain for next year's 
mother ' bearers, advancing at proper dif 
tances regularly from the bottom upward, 
| between the older branches in ſucceſſive 
order, one behind another; retaining ge- 
nerally one on each former year's branch, 
or ſometimes two in wide ſpaces, if neceſ- 
ſary, and prune out all the ſuperabundant 
ones, with all weak and irregular ſhoots 
quite claſe, together with part of the for- 
mer bearers, pruned down to their reſpec- 
tive ſucceſſional ſhoots, now proper to re- 
tain ; as likewiſe long naked old branches, 
not furniſhed with young wood, or that 
are advanced to the top of the wall, cut- 
, ting 
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ung them down to the beſt lateral bran- 
ches, or ſhoots they ſupport, thereby 
making room to train the general ſupply 
of young bearers ten or twelve inches diſ- 
tance, with one forming a leader to each 
main branch, and ſome always advancing 
from below : as you proceed, let all the 
reſerved ſupply of ſhoots be ſhortened, 
from three or four, to ſix eyes or joints, 
or more, according to their ſtrength and 
ſituation on the Vine; or if you want to 
run them along any vacant or high ſpace, 
may be occaſionally left longer in propor- 
tion ; performing the ſhortening juſt above 
an eye, with a ſloping cut upwards. 


As ſoon as pruned, nail the whole cloſe 
to the wall, &c. either inclining horizon- 
tally, or more aſcending, as the ſcope of 
walling admits, arranging them ten or 
twelve inches diſtance, at leaſt, to allow 
full ſcope to train the enſuing Summer's 
ſhoots between. 


M 2 Where 
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Where any part of the bottom of the 
wall is naked of bearing wood, or that 
you would extend the Vines farther, may 
lay down any convenient branches in the 
earth, and they will root and ſupply the 
8 


Of Eſpaker Vines. 


When deſigned to have Vines in eſpa- 
liers, plant them in ſunny, expoſures, and 
manage them as directed for the wall 
Vines; one mode of culture will ſuit in 
both kinds of training, or as below for 
the Vineyard. 


Of the Vineyard Vines. 


Vineyards are plantations of Vines, cul- 
tivated in the open ground, without the 
aſſiſtance of walls, or any other cloſe fen- 
ces, but arranged in ſeveral parallel rows, 
croſs- ways the ground, eight or ten feet 
diſtance, one row from the other, and the 
branches of the Vines trained along to 

ſtakes, 
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ſtakes, ranging the way of the rows, eſ- 
palier ways; and are deſigned principally 
to produce large quantities of Grapes for 

making Wine. 


This is the common method abroad, in 
the wine countries, of cultivating their 
very extenſive plantation of Vines for af- 
fording the general vintage of Grapes for 
the purpoſe of making wine as aforeſaid. 


It has alſo been attempted in England 
in moderate plantations, but not with ſuch 
general ſucceſs as abroad, in warm cli- 
mates, our autumn ſeaſons not proving 
always favourable enough to ripen the 
Grapes in any due perfection; it, how- 
ever, is worth the trial, as Vines will of- 
ten bear abundantly in this order of train- 
ing; and we have alſo had them ripen in 
tolerable good perfection, eſpecially when 
growing in a warm dry foil, and ſouthern 
expoſure, open to the full ſun, 

M 3 Abroad 
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Abroad they often plant their vineyards, 
on hilly, or on any elevated ſituation where 
the ſoil is dry and warm, and to obtain 
this they often plant on ſtoney, rocky, 
chalky, or gravelly places, that the 
warmth of the ſoil may contribute to 
forward the ripening - and improving the 
flavour of the Grapes; and ſuch fituati- 
ons and ſoils have alſo been employed in 
England for the ſame purpoſe, with to- 
lerable ſucceſs. 


' However, they may be planted to form 
Vineyards in any common dry foil, not 
too clayey or wet, and that lies well to 
the full ſun, from riſing to ſetting, or on 
the ſide of a moderate acclivity, facing 
the South ; preparing the ground by pro- 
per trenching, or deep ploughing, &c. 


The plants for this purpoſe may either 
be layers, raiſed as we before directed, or 
cuttings, either planted at once to remain, 
as before explained in the garden culture, 
or planted in the nurſery, and trained a 

year 
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year or two; then tranſplanted into the 
vineyard. 


Obſerving, however, in planting them 
in the vineyard, to ſet them fix or eight 
feet diſtant in the row, with an interval of 
ten feet between the ranges. 


Obſerve, likewiſe, if at the time of 
planting them they are furniſhed with one, 
two, or more ſhoots ; let each be pruned 
to about three buds or joints, in length, 
and faſtened them to ſhort ſtakes placed 
in the ground for that purpoſe, as below. 


Then, as to their general future cul- 
ture, the branches muſt be conſtantly 
trained to ſtakes, arranged along each 
row of Vines, about three feet high, at 
firſt ; but as the Vines advance in age, 
ſtrength, and number of branches, muſt 
have higher and ſtouter ſtakes; training the 
ſhoots to the ſtakes with oſiert wigs, &c. 


In Summer, when they ſhoot forth, clear 
off all ſmall twigs ariſing on the main 
M 4 ſhoots 
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ſhoots of the year, and other weak uſeleſs 
growths, training the main young ſhoots 
along to the ſtakes, at full length all Sum- 
mer: in Winter ſhorten them to three 
eyes, and when they ſhoot again, in Sum- 

mer following, manage them as before, 
continuing to encreaſe the main branches 
to ſix or eight on each plant. 


But when the Vines are three years old, 
or more, having ſix or eight principal 
branches, and bear tolerably, may top the 
young bearing ſhoots of the year, in June, 
to two or three joints above the fruit, to 
forward and ſtrengthen its growth, clear- 
ing off all lateral twigs, and uſeleſs ſuper- 
fluous ſhoots, and training the others cloſe 
ta the ſtakes; in Winter pruning, ſelect 
ſix, eight, or ten of the ſtrongeſt, beſt plac- 
ed young ſhoots of laſt Summer on each 
plant, for next year's bearing, pruning out 
the ſuperabundancy, as in the garden 
Vines, and ſhortening the reſerved ſnoots; 
the ſtrongeſt ones cut to four or five joints, 

| and 
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and the weaker prune to three eyes each; 
then faſten them along regularly to the 
ſtakes, an equal number to the right and 
left, ten or twelve inches aſunder ; thoſe 
next the ſtem may be trained nearly up- 
right, but the lower ſhoots ſhould be ex- ' 
tended more horizontally. 


Every Spring, after Winter pruning and 
dreſſing the Vines, the ground between the 
rows ſhould be neatly digged, and about 
once in three or four years add ſome ma- 
nure, either of good rotten dung, or a 
compoſt of dung and freſh earth, lime, 
&c. applying it at the above ſeaſon, dig- 
ged in one ſpade deep. 


All Summer keep the ground very clean 
from weeds, by frequently hoeing it in dry 
weather, to preſerve a clean dry ſurface, in 
order both to admit the ſun freely to the 
ground, and to reflect its heat more pow- 
erfully on the fruit, which will contribute 
conſiderably towards improving its growth, 
and enxiching its flavour, 
M 5 — 
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The WALNUT TREE. 


THE Walnut (Jg lane), is one of the 
largeſt fruit trees of the nut-bearing kind, 

and is worthy of culture as common ſtand- 

ards, in orchards, parks, and any out 
grounds for the ſake of its fruit, which is 
valuable, both to uſe whole, while young 
and green, as an excellent pickle, and when 
ripe, to eat the kernels raw; conſiſting of 
ſeveral varieties, all ſeminals of one parent, 
which belongs to the claſs and order Mono- 
ecia Polyandria, i. e. male and female flow- 
ers apart, the males having many ſtamina, 


The ſpecies of Walnut commonly cul- 


uvated as a fruit tree, is, according to the 
botaniſts, 


Fuglans Regia, Common WALNUT, 
TxExt ; deſcribed Fuglans, with winged 
leaves, of five or ſeven large oval, nearly- 
equal, ſmooth lobes, and with ſmall ſix- 


parted male flowers in oblong, ſcaley cat- 
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kins, and females in cloſe-ſitting cluſters, 
ſucceeded by large, oval and roundiſh 
green fruit, each including one large, oval, 
furrowed nut, containing a four-parted, 
eatable kernel, ripening in September and 
October, and comprehends the following 
varieties. SS 


EARLY Oval WALNUT. 
Common Oval WALNUT.. 
Round WALNVr. 

LarGE WALNUT. 

LarGEsT. FRENCH WALNUT. 
LARCE Dous uE WALNUT. 
LATE-RIPE WALNUT. 
TENDER-SHELLED. WALNUT. 
HaxpD-SHELLED WALNUT. 


The Walnut tree grows forty or fifty 
feet high, branching out widely around, 
garniſhed with large pinnated leaves, and 
produces the flowers and fruit near the ends 
of the former and ſame year's ſhoots, to- 
wards the extreme parts of the branches, 
growing generally in cluſters; the flowers 


appear 
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appear in April and May, ſucceeded by 
the fruit in June and July, gradually en- 
creaſing in growth till September, when _ 
the Walnuts begin to ripen; and when 
arrived to full perfection, the green outer 
cover divides and diſcharges the nut, con- 
taining the eatable kernel. | 


As we above hinted, the fruit of the 
Walnut tree is uſeful in two different 
| ages of growth, viz. 


When green, young, and tender, in July 
and Auguſt, about half or three parts 
grown, is excellent for pickling, uſing 
them whole, the outer cover, ſhell and ker- 
nel together, before the ſhell becomes hard, 
when they make a very fine high-reliſhed 
pickle for uſe the year round. 


And when fully ripe the latter end of 
September, and in October, the kernels be- 
ing of an agreeable bitteriſh flavour, are 
exceedingly palatable to eat, and continue 
in perfection fix weeks, or two months, or 
may be kept double that time in a. dry 
room, 


* 
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room, cloſely covered with firaw or dry 
ſand. | 

So. that the Walnut, confidered as a fruit 
tree, highly deſerves a place in the collec- 
tion, trained as common ftandards, in or- 
chards, parks, avenues, and the borders of 
fields, or on any out parts, either in conti- 
nued ranges, forty or fifty feet aſunder, or 
more, where large quantities of the fruit are 
required for any public demand, or in de- 
tached ſtandards, ſingly, here and there, or 
arranged on the boundaries of orchards, 
&c. in aſſemblage with Cheſnuts, where 
they will alſo defend the interior more ca- 
pital fruits from the inſults of boiſterous 
winds, in all of which they ſhould generally 
be employed as full ſtandards, with fix or 
ſeven feet ſtems, and ſuffered to branch 
out above into ſpreading heads, without 
' ſhortening the branches, as they bear al- 

ways moſtly towards the extremities. 


Though for private uſe, a few trees are 
ſufficient, yet, where there is large ſcope of 
ground, I ſhould adviſe having plenty of- 
TR them 
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them diſpoſed in different ſituations, as they 
- will not only be profitable in their annual 
crops of fruit, which is always ready ſale 
in the markets, but will effect variety and 
ornament in their growth ; and when arriv- 
ed to timber prove valuable for many pur- 
Poſes in the cabinet and joinery branches. 

It is a very hardy tree, and will ſucceed 
in either low or high ſituations, and almoſt 
any ſoil, but is the moſt proſperous in 
loamy ground. 

Propagation and Training. 

This tree is raiſed moſt commonly from 
the nuts; though as the ſeedlings are apt 
to degenerate or run to different ſorts, we 
cannot be certain of continuing the varie- 
ties diſtinct. 

However, ſhould be careful to provide a 
quantity of the beſt, large, thin-ſhelled 
nuts, with well-flavoured kernels, when 
thoroughly ripe, to preſerve in dry ſand till 
February, then plant them in any lightiſh 
ground, in drills three inches deep, and a 
foot aſunder, and they will come up in a 

| month 
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month or two, and grow half a foot high, 
or more, the ſame year; and in the firſt 
or ſecond Autumn or Spring after, be fit 
to plant out; previouſly, when taken up, 
ſhorten the downward top root, and plant 
them in nurſery lines a yard diſtance: 
here train them for full ſtandards, with 
ſingle clean ſtems, fix feet high or more, 
then permit them to branch out at that 
height, and form full heads, after which 
they may be planted out finally to remain. 


They rarely begin to bear till ſeven or 


eight years old, but not conſiderably till 
they attain a large growth. 


Final Planting, Cc. 


The planting of Walnut trees may be 
performed when they are from fix to ten 
or twelve feet high, though if not more 
than ſix or eight feet they may prove more 
ſiicceſsful ; the proper ſeaſon is either at 
the fall of the leaf, or the following months, 
till March, taking them up with good 
roots, of which trim off only broken parts, 
and leave the top entire, then plant them 
where required, thirty or forty feet diftance, 
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and let each be ſtaked, to prevent their be- 
ing diſturbed by tempeſtuons winds. 

As to culture, hardly any is required ; let 
them generally branch out all around ac- 
cording to their natural growth, except oc- 
caſionally to lop any very irregular bough, 
low ſtraggler, or very longrambling branch. 
' When deſigned to gather Walnuts to 
- pickle, July and Auguſt is the time, before 
the ſhell is hard; chuſing ſuch that are as 
free from ſpecks as poſſible, and gathering 
them carefully in a dry day, by nnd, 
without bruiſing. 

As to the ripe fruit, they are ready, ſome 
the latter end of September, others not till 
October; when thoſe on ſmall trees may be 
eaſily gathered by hand, as wanted, but on 
trees with high, and widely-extended heads, 
they are commonly beat down with poles; 
and as the outer huſk or cover generally ad- 
heres cloſe, they ſhould be gathered up in 
heaps, to ferment and ſweat a few days, 
| when the green covers will ſeparate from 
the nuts, which being then cleaned from 
the rubbiſh, lay them up in a dry room, 
or in boxes or tubs of ſand, for uſe. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 
Of Grafting and Budding. 


T ESE methods of Propagation are 
effected by the inſertion of a young ſhoot 
or bud of any deſirable variety, into the 
ſock or ſtem of another of the ſame genus 
or family, or at leaſt of one nearly related 
to it ; and theſe uniting, ſhoot forth into 
branches; forming the new tree of the in- 
tended fort, producing fruit in all reſpects 
like to that of the parent one; thus our 
choice varieties of fruits are encreaſed and 
continued, 

The firſt thing to be obſerved reſpets 
the proper ſtocks. Apples ſucceed only up- 
on Apple-ſtocks ; Pears upon Pear-ſtocks, 
or occaſionally on Quinces, as being of the 


ſame genus; ſo of Plums and Cherries, and 


moſt other fruit trees- except in Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Almonds, which, though 
of the genus Amygdatus, ſucceed upon the 
Prunus or Plum-ftock, which is of the ſame 

_ claſs 
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claſs and order, and the favourite ftock, in 
being more hardy and durable than thoſe of 
their own kind: It muſt likewiſe be ob- 
ſerved, that though the ſeveral ſpecies of 
any genus will ſucceed upon one another, 
yet there are particular ſorts in the fame fa- 
mily more peculiarly adapted to their own 
ſpecies; for inſtance, the Apple and Pear 
being different ſpecies of the ſame genus, 
will grow. upon each other, but not proſ- 
- perouſly : Plums and Cherries may be pro- 
duced one on the other, but not near ſo - 
ſucceſsfully as each on its own ſtock, and 
ſo of many others. 


The methods of raiſing the different 
ſtocks are by ſeed, ſuckers, layers, and cut- 
tings, but principally from the ſeed, ker- 
nels, or ſtones of the reſpective fruits, ſow- 
ed in Autumn or Spring, in beds of light 
earth, one or two inches deep. At a year 
old they are to be planted out in-nurſery- 
rows a yard aſunder, where, in a year or 
two after, many will be fit to graft or bud 
to form for dwarfs walls and eſpalier trees, 
| 2 and 
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and in three, four, or five years for ſtand- 


ards. 


Grafting and Budding are alſo occaſi- 
onally performed on trees which already 
bear fruit, with deſign either to change the 
ſorts, or have two or more kinds of fruit 
on the ſame tree. 


The months for Grafting are February 
and March, beginning with the earlieſt 
ſorts, and ending with the late ſhooting 
trees, ſuch as Apples, &c. the ſhoots for 
3 grafts to be collected in February, 
before their buds advance too much. Theſe 
ſhoots ſhould be the production of the for- 
mer Summer, moderately ſtrong, robuſt, 
and clean, tie them in bundles, and place 
their lower ends in earth for uſe as _P 
are wanted. 


The denominations of in com- 
monly practiſed, are Whip-Grafting, Cleft- 
Grafting, and ſometimes Crown-Grafting, 
but chiefly the firſt of theſe, being the moſt 
expeditious and ſucceſsful. 


Whip- 
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Whip-Grafting is adapted to ſmall ſtocks, 
about half an inch thick, if the ſtock and 
graft are nearly of a ſize, the grafting will 
ſucceed the better. Cut off the head of 

the ſtock, at the height intended to form 
the ſtem, v ith a ſlope near two inches long, 
make & thin ſlit downward, from the top 
of the ſlope, about half an inch, then ſhort- 
en the cion at top to five or fix eyes, and 
cut the lower end ſloping; make alſo a 
ſmall flit or tongue near the top of the 
ſloped part, upwards, ſo as to fit, being 
careful, however, in tongueing the graft, 
not to go too deep towards the back of it; 
apply the tongued part of the graft, in 
the flit of the ſtock even and cloſe, bind 
them with a ligature of baſs ſeveral times 
round, and ſecure the whole with a coat of 
clay an inch thick, and an inch above and 
below; finiſhing in a rounding form, ſo 
perfectly cloſe, that neither ſun, wind, or 
wet may enter, which would render the 
whole ineffectual, 


Cleft- 
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- Clefi-Grafting is performed by cleaving 
the ſtock. It is generally intended for large 
ſtocks, an inch or two diameter, cutting off 
the head at the height you deſign the ſtem, 
ſloping one ſide about an inch in length, 
and with a ſtrong knife, placed croſs-ways 
at the top of the ſtock and ſloped part, 
_ cleave it from the admiſſion of the graft, 
wedging the cleft open until the graft is 
inſerted ; which is previouſly to be ſhort- 
ened to five or fix inches, and the lower 
end ſloped on two ſides near two inches 
long; one edge made thicker than the 
other, and thereof the rind preſerved en- 
tire, then introduce the graft into the back 
of the ſtock, with the thickeſt edge out- 
wards, joining exactly rind to rind. Care- 
fully remove the wedge, that the cleft may 
cloſe upon the graft, and tye the parts firmly 
together, and clay them, as before directed. 
If two grafts are to be inſerted, cut off 
the head of the ſtock horizontally, cleave it 
right acroſs, and inſert a graft on each fide, 
tying and claying them as before directed. 

| Crown- 
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Crown-Grafting is performed occaſion- 
ally upon ſtocks which are too large to 
cleave; the head being ſawed or cut off 
horizontally, ſeveral grafts are inſerted 
around the crown or top, betwixt the 
rind and wood; the grafts firſt floped off 
on one fide, forming a kind of ſhoulder at 
top, ſlit the rind, and ſeparate it from the 
wood with a wedge, and introduce the 
grafis between, tie and clay them; as be- 
fore. 


Grafts and ſtocks in general effect their 
junction in fix or eight weeks; and to- 
wards the end of May will begin to ſhoot, 
when the clay may be removed, but the 
bandage muſt remain three or four weeks 
longer; if the clay in any inſtance ſhould 
crack or give way, immediately remove 
it, and apply more. 

Budding or Inoculation. 

This is effected by introducing ſmall 
buds into the ſide of the flem or branch, 
between the bark and the wood, on young 
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ſtacks about half an inch thick; in the 
next ſpring to be headed down to the bud- 
ded part, when the bud will begin to 
puſh, and make a ſhoot, perhaps half a 
yard, or a yard in length. 


The beſt ſeaſon for budding is from the 
middle of July to the middle of Auguſt, 
as the buds ſhould remain dormant till the 
following ſpring. If budded in June, they 
are apt to puſh out weak ſhoots the ſame 
year that will probably be killed in the en- 
ſuing winter. The buds for inſertion are - 
to be procured from young ſhoots of the 
ſame year's growth: procure therefore a 
quantity of cuttings, and take off their 
leaves to about a quarter-of an inch of the 
buds ; being furniſhed with a proper bud- 
ding knife, and firong new baſs ſoaked 
in water, prepare the ſtock for the bud, 
at the height intended: on a ſmooth fide 
of the ſtock cut the rind tranſverſely, quite 
through to the wood, and from the mid- 
dle of this make another cut downwards, | 
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an inch long, which, with the flat handle 
of the knife, muſt be opened on each ſide, 
ſeparating the bark from the wood, then 
cut off one of the buds, enter the knife in 
the ſhoot, half an inch below the bud, cut 
a little into the wood, and run it ſlanting 
half an inch or more above, bringing it off 
with a ſmall portion of the wood adhering, 
which muſt be directly detached from the 
bud, either with the point of the knife or 
the thumb and finger, obſerving inſtantly 
whether the eye or gem of the bud re- 
mains. If a ſmall hole appears, it is bad, 
and another bud muſt be uſed ; place it 
with the back part between the lips, till 
you have expeditiouſly opened the bark on 
each ſide of the perpendicular cut in the 
| Nack, clear to the wood; introduce it at 
top, flipping it down between the bark 
- and wood, to the_bottom, making the 
upper end alſo join with the horizontal cut 
at top; let the parts be immediately tyed 
with a ligature of freſh tough baſs mat, 
bringing it cloſely round from bottom to 

top, 
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top, except juſt over the eye of the bud, 
and the buſineſs is finiſhed, no claying be- 
ing wanted, as in grafting. In three or 
four weeks the buds will unite with the 


ſtock, and the parts begin to ſwell, then 
looſen the bandages. Juſt before they be- 


gin to ſhoot, which will not be till ſpring, 
let the head of each ſtock be cut off aſlant - 
ing, a little above the bud, which will foon 
puſh forth. In the Autumn the trees may 
be tranſplanted into the garden, or as di- 
rected in the reſpecuive articles. 


' Obſerve, that all ſhoots ariſing from the 
ſtock or ſtem, except the grafts or buds 
themſelves, muſt always be diſplaced as 
ſoon as poſſible. Further particulars will 
be found fully explained under the proper 
articles. 


© Situation, Expoſure and Soil. 
CONCERNING the ſituation eligible 


for Fruit Trees, it may be obſerved, that 


— Pt con peoghnced 
both 
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both in high and low grounds, . the 
ſoil is proper; too low a ſituation how- 
ever, is ſubject to inundations, or too co- 
pious moiſture. Few fruit trees are ever 
proſperous for any continuance in very 
low wet places; however, in moſt ſitua- 
tions, whether higher, lower, or mode- 
rately ſloping, if good ſoil and not wet, 
moſt ſorts of fruit trees may be . 
ly cultivated. 


Sometimes a moderately low ſituation, 
not wet, may have the advantage, by be- 
ing more out of the power of cutting 
blaſts and tempeſtuous winds. A gentle 
flope towards the ſouth, or ſouth-eaſt or 
weſt, is a deſirable poſition. Where the 
fituation for an orchard can be ſo contriv- 
ed as to have the ſhelter of an adjacent 
foreft tree plantation, at a little northerly 


diſtance, it will be an additional advan- 


As to Expoſure, this may be varied in 
different trees. In wall-trees it may be 
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more effectually practiſed by planting the 
more tender and choice ſorts againſt walls 
of a ſoutherly expoſure, Walls of an 
Eaſt or Weſt aſpe& are proper for ſucceſ- 
ſional crops of the ſame ſorts, as well as 
for the more hardy and common wall-fruit; 
northerly walls may continue hardy ſum- 
mer fruits, late in the ſeaſon; ſuch as 
_ cherries, plums, currants, &c. | 


Though an aſpect full to the ſun is al- 
ways to be preferred, we nfay ſee fruit- 
trees in a proſperous ſtate in almoſt all ex- 
poſures, even ſometimes full to the North, 
the moſt unfavourable of all. 


With reſpect to Sor, .it may he alſo 
obſeryed, that moſt ſort of fruit trees will 
proſper in any common good foil, being 
one good ſpade deep of fertile mould; but 
if two or three ſpades deep, the greater 
the advantage. In a loamy ſoil, not too 
ſtrong and clayey, moſt fruits are proſpe- 
rous; but a moderately light ſandy loam, 
of a pliable texture, free and eaſy to work 
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at all ſeaſons, makes a deſirable foil. The 
ſtrongeſt. loams, however, may be meli- 
orated with good dung, coal aſhes, ſandy 
carth, and other light opening ſubſtances. 
In gardens, not naturally of a loamy foil, 
we ſometimes, from a paſture, common, 
or field, procure a ſufficiency to prepare 
the borders intended for wall trees, either 
wholly, or part, working it with ſtore of 
dung, and a portion of the natural ſoil of 
the borders, one or two fpades deep. But 
any good earth of a blackiſh, hazelly, or 
brown colour, moderately light, fatty, 
and pliant, a ſpade or two deep will be 
found ſufficiently eligible for fruit-trees. 
Strong, ſtubborn, rank clayey foils are 
bad, but may be unproved by light open 
mixtures; ſuch as compoſts of ſandy 
earths, coal aſhes, plenty of rotten dung, 
&c. at all opportunities. 

A too light or ſandy ſoil muſt be ferti- 
lized by plenty of good dung, and occa- 
ſional applications of ftrongiſh earthy 

compoſts, 


* 
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compoſts, and cold wettiſh foils muſt alſo 
de occaſionally mended with light warm- 
ing ingredients, ſuch as juſt-mentioned. 
But in low wet ſoils the ſituations for fruit 
trees ſhould either be raiſed proportionally 
with compoſts of dung and earths worked 
up with the natural foil, ſufficient to have 
the rootsdiſtant from under-ground water, 


or there ſhould be canals or drains contriv- 


ed to carry off the redundant moiſture. 


When the good foil of the garden is na- 
turally too ſhallow, that ĩs, leſs than a ſpade 


deep, ſome of the bad ſoil below ſhould be 


excavated a foot or more deep, and a com- 
poſition of good earth and dung brought 
in to fill up the place. But in the open 
ground, where ſtandard fruit trees are in- 
tended, and the ſoil requires amendment, 
and it may be too expenſive and trouble- 
ſome to make a general improvement, the 
addition of compoſt, from five to ten feet 


diameter, and one deep, will be. ſufficient 


upon the ſpot where the tree is to ſtand. 
FF WH The 
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The borders for wall and eſpalier trees 
may be from about three or four to eight 


feet wide, according to the fize of the gar- 
den; but it is of much importance to have 


wide borders, that the roots may have ſuf- 
ficient ſcope to ſpread. 


Method of Planting Fruit Trees. 


ONE general method ſerves for all the 
different ſorts of fruit trees. 


In taking them up for planting, the 
greateſt precaution is neceſſary for raiſing 
them with as large a ſpread of roots as poſ- 
ſible ; the root may require trimming, ſo 
far as to retrench any maimed or decayed 
parts, but retaining carefully all the main 
horizontal ones, moſtly at full length, ex- 
cept juſt tipping off the ends ſloping on 
the under ſide, and reducing any very long 
ſtragglers. With regard to the head; if 
a tree of only one year old, having the firſt 
ſhoot from the graft or budding entire, let 
the whole remain at the time of planting 


4 
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until March, then headed down to a few 
eyes, as directed in their different articles; 
if an older tree, which has already been 
trained ia the nurſery, and has formed a 
head of branches, prune out only any ve- 
ry irregular ſhoot or branch, not conſiſt- 
ent with the general form of the head, 
and reduce long ſtragglers, but retain all 
the regular branches entire, at leaſt for the 
preſent ; and thoſe that are uſually ſhort- 
ened in the common courſe of pruning, 
ſuch as peaches, nectarines, &c. may have 
it performed after they are planted, as or- 
dered under their proper heads; but ap- 
ples, pears, plums, cherries, and ſuch 
other trees as are not generally ſhortened, 
ſhould have all their regular branches re- 
tained entire. In large trees, with very 
full heads, it may be proper to reduce the 
long and crowding branches, not only to 
leſſen the head in ſome proportion to the 


root, but that the power of the wind may 


be checked till the tree is firmly rooted 
; The 
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The trees being ready, and the ſpaces 
marked out for planting, proceed to dig 
a round aperture for each tree, capacious 
enough to admit its full ſpread of roots 
every way, about one ſpade deep, ſo as, 
when planted, the uppermoſt ones may 
be only from three to ſix inches below the 
ſurface ; then placing the tree in the mid- 
dle with its roots ſpread around, trim in 
the earth, the fineſt mould firſt, the reſt as 
it comes to hand, breaking all large clods, 
ſhaking the tree upward by the ſtem, to 
make the earth ſettle cloſe between the 
roots and fibres; and when the earth is all 
in, tread it gently firſt round the outſide 
to ſettle the earthy to the extreme roots, 
then gradually towards the ſtem, to fix 
the plant in its proper poſition, finiſhing 
with a ſmall hollow at top for occaſional 
waterings. As ſoon as planted let wall 
and eſpalier trees be nailed and faſtened to 
the walls, &c. and the ſtandards, if tall 
ſtems and largiſh heads, ſũpported with 
ſtout ſtakes to keep them ſteady till firm- 
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by rected in their new quarters. It may 
likewiſe be proper in winter-planting, or 
late in ſpring, to mulch the furface of the 
ground about the tenderer or choicer 
kinds, to the full width of the hole the 
tree ſtands in, and about two or three 
inches thick, which will be a defence from 
winter froſts, or drying winds, till they 
have taken good root. Likewiſe in dry 
light ſoils may give a pot of water to ſet- 
tle the earth, and prepare the tree for root- 


ing afreſh, particularly in late fpring 


planting, repeating it occaſionally, but by 


no means water ſo freely as to render the 
earth miry, but moderately moiſt, for, if 
continued too wet, it will chill — 
the tender fibres. 


Proefling the Bloſſoms, and thinning young 
Wall Fruit. 


PROTECTION of the Bloſſoms of 
peach, nectarine, and apricot wall trees 


in unfavourable ſprings, is effected differ- 


ent ways, but the moſt eligible is either 
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of ſharp froſty nights; if the froſt conti- 
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by mats, or cuttings of evergreens. The 
mats are to be occaſionally nailed up be- 
fore the trees, when there is an appearance 


nues long, and no ſun, let them remain 
up in the day alſo, but muſt be removed 
at every favourable appearance of mode-- 
rate weather. The cuttings of evergreens, 
as being always furniſhed with leaves, are 
often uſed ; ftick theſe between the bran- 
ches, ſo as to cover and afford ſhelter to 
the bloſſoms and infant fruit, and permit 
them to remain conſtantly night and day, 
till the fruit is fairly ſet, and ſomewhat ad- 
vanced in growth; which often proves 
more effectual than matting, and is at- 


' tended with conſiderably leſs trouble. 


Sometimes, in default of a ſufficiency of | 


mats or evergreens, we ule the cuttings 


of hornbeam, or the branches of dried 
fern, either of which, retaining the old 
38 and being ſtuck between the bran- 
ches, will afford ſhelter. | 


Thinning 
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Thinning young wall fruit is occaſion- 
ally neceſſary in favourable ſprings, when 
the tree ſets more fruit than it can afford 

room for, or than it is able to bring to per- 

fection, which is common to apricots, 
peaches and nectarines. This work ſhould 
begin when the fruit is not larger than the 
end of the finger, be purſued with great 
care and regularity, ſelecting the largeſt, 
moſt promiſing, and beſt placed. fruit, to 
ſtand for the crop, and thin out the worſt ; 
leaving the proper fruit in proportion to 
the ſtrength of the ſhoots; that is, one 
or two on the weaker ſhoots, three on 
the middling, and not more than four or 
five on the ſtronger ſhoots, but no where 
too cloſe together, 
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